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Kohl and Shamir discuss 
Middle East peace options 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM (AP) — Wesl 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl and Is- 
raeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir held 
lengthy talks on (he prospects for Middle 
East peace Wednesday, but Shamir 
repeated his opposition to US and Arab 
peace proposals. 

The two leaders reviewed peace plans by 
(he 1982 Arab Summit, US President Ro- 
nald Reagan and the European Commun- 
ity for 90 minutes in Shamir's office . 

But Shamir's spokesman Avi Pazncr 
told reporters the Israeli premier was un- 
budging in his opposition to the proposals 
he considered one sided. 

“Israel is interested in seeing progress 
towards peace but the only accepted 
framework is the (1978) Camp David 
agreement,’' Pazner quoted Shamir as 
telling the Wesl German chancellor on the 
second day of his six- day visit to Israel. 

Pazncr said Shamir considered all these 
Ideas to be non-slortcrs as far as Israel 
was concerned. Pazner indicated Shamir 
was especially critical of the Arab propo- 
sals at the Fez, Morocco, summit which 
he said followed the Palestine Liberation 
Organization policy designed to bring 
about the disappearance of Israel in 
stages. 

The Fez plan culls for an independent 
Palestinian state while the Reagan plan 
envisions a confederation made up of Jor- 
dan and the Israeli- occupied West Bank 
The 1980 Venice Delcaration by Eu- 
ropean nations called for Palestinian self- 
determination instead of the autonomy re- 
commended in the Camp David accords. 


Pazner said Kohl asked Shamir detailed 
questions about Middle East issues and 
Shamir answered at length. He said the 
issue of planned Wesl German arms sales 
to Saudi Arabia came up only peripher- 
ally. 

But in ail interview with Israel Radio 
Defence Minister Moshe Arens said 
“there is nothing more serious, there is 
nothing more unjust Lhan a democratic 
country like West Germany being ready 
to put new weapons at the disposal of an 
army that is at war with us for commer- 
cial rcusons. *’ 

Kohl was reportedly told the Saudis 
.West Germany is ready to sell them a 
range of weapons including the Roland 
Anti-Aircraft system, the Marder ar- 
moured personnel carrier, small arms and 
bullet-proof vests. The chancellor scrap- 
ped plans to sell Riyadh the Leopard 2 
main battle tank artcr Israeli protests but 
the Roland system use in Leopard tank 
body. 

Pazner said that Shamir told Kohl at 
their first meeting on Tuesday Germany 
has a special responsibility not to sell 
arms to Arab countries “especially when 
wc know they will some day be turned 
against us. " 

A second meeting between the two lead- 
ers Wednesday evening was cancelled be- 
cause of a lengthy and acrimonious debate 
in the Israeli parliament where Shamir's 
three-month-old government beat back a 
challenge by the opposition Labour Party 
and its allies. 


Mubarak pledges support for 
Islamic causes and unity 


CAIRO ( AP) — Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak vowed Wednesday that Egypt 
will uphold its commitment to support 
Islamic causes and promote unity of the 
Muslim world. 

President Mubarak seized on Lhe win- 
dup session of a police academy confer- 
ence to renew Egypt's commitment to 
principles of the Islamic Conference Or- 
ganization, which decided at a summit 
meeting in Casablanca last week to read- 
mit Egypt to the Muslim group following a 
five-year suspension. 

The summit communique on the read- 
mission decision did not give any condi- 
tions for Egypt's readmission, but Moroc- 
can sources said at the time that Egypt 
would be required to declare adherence’ to 
the rules, principles and decisions of the 
ICO before regaining its seal. A summit 
delegation led by Guinea President Sekou 
Toure is expected in Cairo in a few days to 
discuss the matter with Mr. Mubarak. 

“Egypt belongs to the Islamic family,” 
Mr. Mubarak said in his speech at the 
academy. And it will always remain 
committed to llie championing or all Isla- 
mic causes, he said. “The Egyptian peo- 
ple renew their pledge and vow to carry on 
with their Muslim brothers the great hu- 
man struggle for justice, freedom and 
dignity,” he added. 

It was unclear whether (his commit- 
ment would satisfy the Islamic states or 
whether something more specific would 
be required from Mr. Mubarak. But the 
president's airing of Egypt's obligations 
to the 4 5 -member ICO almost on the eve 


of the summit delegation's visit was con- 
side red significant, if only to pave the 
way for the talks with the delegation. The 
delegation will include the foreign minis- 
ters or Iraq and Pakistan, and ICO Secret- 
ary General Habib Chatty of Tunisia. 

During the Casablanca meeting Pre- 
sident Sekou Toure and Pakistani Pre- 
sident Zia Ul Haq led the fight Tor Egypt's 
reinstatement against opposition by a 
minority led by Syria and Libya. Egypt 
was excluded from the ICO in 1979 for 
signing the 1978 Camp David agreements 
and which were condemned by ICO fore- 
ign ministers in I 979 and again by an ICO 
summit in 1981. Casablanca summit offi- 
cials described the condemnations of 
Camp David as resolutions and not deci- 
sions. President Mubarak’s top political 
aide Mr. Osama El Baz said last week that 
Egypt would never accept any conditional 
invitation to rejoin the ICO. 

In another development, Mr. Mustafa 
Khalil, deputy chairman for loreign af- 
fairs of the ruling National Democratic 
Parly told (he weekly 'Akher Saa’ new- 
spaper in an interview published Wednes- 
day that Egypt cannot accept ICO deci- 
sions taken in its absence. 

“Until now we do not know the exact 
and final wording of the readmisslon deci- 
sion” he said. “If it includes the re- 
quirement that Egypt endorse past ICO 
decisions, it will be natural for Egypt to 
have reservations,” he added. How can 
we accept decisions taken in our absence 
and on which we did not express an opi- 
nion?” Mr. Khalil asked. 



OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — West German chancellor Helmut Kohl (left} 
gestures while his host Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir smiles durln 
the photo session for the press prior to their meeting Wednesday. Chancello 
photo*™ VCd n ISraC * 0n Tuesda y for a five day official visit. (AP Wire- 

Defence receives large shart 
in Japan’s 1984 budget 


TOKYO (Kuna) — The Japanese govern- 
ment on Wednesday adopted a S 216.4 
billion budget for fiscal year 1984. the 


ion budget for fiscal year 1983. This w: 
Hie smallest year-to-year budget inerefc- 


uiiuun ouagei lor usual year 1984 the * 11 

most austere in 2 9 years, which call's for Sltvx r,scal y car 1 45 5 • 


increases in defence and overseas eco- 
nomic aid spendings. 

Despite the strained state finances, 
defence and foreign aid shares were in- 
creased 6.55 per cent and 9.7 per cent 
over the current fiscal year to $ I 2. 5 bill- 
ion andS2.3 billion respectively. 

The boost in the defence budget ap- 
parently was in line with Prime Minister 
YasuhiroNakasone’s pledge to the United 
Slates to improve Japan's defence cupu- 
billties. 


The outstanding balance of nation: 
bonds will amount to 120 trillion w 
$513 billion) at the end or the 1984 fisu: 
year. \ 

Meanwhile, the government fully if 
proved the defence agency's budget if? 1 
est Tor $7 7.6 million to build facilities ■; 
deployment of F- 1 6 jet fighters at the l, 
airbase in Misuwa. Northern Jnpan. j 


Slates to improve Japan's defence cudu- business lenders generally lauded t 
bilities. p government's budget draft as one refit*: 

ThP „ . . . . ‘‘retrenchment.'' though they ns, 

n ™ budget is up only dissatisfied with the proposed higher cot 

U.5 pei cent over the original $215.3 bill- porute taxes 


Memorial service held for 
late Dr. Kerr in Beirut 

^ *■■■ p- ".“e „ a . n o 1 A r .r.cM ca , ve^ ;r ST 

than* LOO Vmjb student®* h* 1 0 ^5 >me w * *) ve Lebanese cabinet ministers and in®* 

hour service at the AL)n‘ « P^^if S ’ P r ® fcssors and employees attended the otf* 

ass 20 -- f ™" «■- M 

f0 " r ChlldrCn »* hollll "E hands |„ (he front roK.f* 

■■°"l. S ! Je ;.P 0 ! lce , I|J Lebanese army troops stood watch at the gates of the 73-«f 
searched'', nd . ‘ rmou,ei carrier and a tank. Men were 

chapel's enlJanTLa chcckcd 1,1 the university's main gate and * 

Un behalf of Lebanese President Amin Gemayel, Education Minister Issam Kj»jH 
announced that Kerr had been awarded Lebanon's Order of the National Cedar lag} 
rank of commodore. “Kerr”, Khoury said, “was a hero ... who believed jn i 
mission, loved his students. He was an example of Idealism, love and knowledge- 
The Acting AUB I President Mr Samir Thahet paid tribute to Kerr as a distinguish 
il d * pleated teacher. “Even death will not separate Malcolm ft* 
aub, mabet said. His ashes will be preserved on AUB grounds. 


• ANKARA, Turkey (AP) — Turkey’s 
major opposition Populist Party on Wed- 
nesday applied to the constitutional court 
u. “ nnu,ment of a local elections bill 
which cleared the one-house parliament a 
week ago. The moderate leftist party has 
charged that, eight clauses of the bill con- 
travene articles of the 1982 constitution. 
TJe PopoUsts particularly object to clause 
that will allow the government to deter- 
H"® t , he ^ l2 f aad :!W«berof election dis- 
tricts In Turkey 9 major urban Centres for 
city council. They also arc opposed to a 
rule calling. for a party to receive at least 
tUct" ° f thQ VOtes ln art election fl" 


• COLOGNE, West Germany (AP) a 

graduate student armed with at least 10 
pistols fatally shot a 49-ycar-oId profess- 
?f i and "winded the director of Cologne 
University s famed Martin Buber Inltl- 
ifif* reported Wednesday. Qffi- 

fi? ? ! porters that the assailant, a 

woman, had twice failed examinations In 

hfwin S « dles l t lhe Inst,tutc Police were 
i! Batl whe , ther a religious conflict 

vnhJlSFiiSi' \i he /? 0tive ' I Eyewitnesses 
reported that the 3 2 -year-old assailant 

PH kill everybody” as she 

SfeH d,r * ctor J °h" Maler when he 

tried to. Intervene, police said. 


• NEW DELHI, India (AP) -Three peo- 
ple were killed Wednesday in a bloody 
triggered by police rape of a woman* 
northwestern India, state authorities ' 
ported. Police fired on hundreds of riot in 
protesters blockading the main P°|l® e 
iion in the small dusty town of KqIP u JV 
killing three and wounding nine, the.®}* , 
cials said. Rajasthan Director-Genera Jig 
Police Raghunath Singh told report 
that police opened fire In self- de ^ e “ ce ii „i 
ter, they were attacked by roek-J*™ ; 
towns people who demanded that the 1 >■* 
ists be handed over to them. Singh : 
ported that two policemen later were 
spended on charges of rape. •' ' ' ^ 
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Likud totter 

Members call for elections 

\MMAN (Star) — Six members or the Israeli Likud coali- 
ion are expected to leave the government if election dales 
ire not advanced, thus leaving Likud with a minority in 
he Knesset ( parliament), Israeli army radio said on Wed- 
tesday. 

The radio, monitored here, said the departure of Minister 
Without Portfolio Mordeehai Ben Porat. three members of the 
iny Tami faction and two Liberal deputies would give the oppo- 
dtion 62 seals against Likud’s 58. putting the Labour Alignment 
m a position to form a new government. 

Many Likud members have been urging Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir lo.advance the elections, and the two- member Shi- 
nui opposition party has submitted anurgent parliamentary mo- 
tion to this effect. If the proposal is passed elections will be held 
in 45 days — a prospect which is made more likely by the resig- 
nation of Ben Porat. 

Ben Porat, who engineered the plan for the resettlement of 
Palestinian refugees in the West Bank and Gaza, was reported 
on Wednesday to be holding secret negotiations with Labour 
leaders on (he possibility of his joining the Alignment. As a con- 
dition, however, he is demanding that Labour pledge to im- 
plement the resettlement plan. 

At a Knesset no-confidence vote last Wednesday, Shamir 
managed to win majority support by giving Abu Hatzeira at the 
last minute a written promise to protect the interests or the lat- 
ter’s lower-class supporters. But Hurvitz resigned in protest at 
this "blackmail” — making it appear unlikely that Tami and 
Telem would be able to co-operate in any future Alignment gov- 
ernment. 

Ben Porat still holds a seat in the Knesset. He is one of two 
Knesset members representing the late Moshe Dayan’s Telem 
Party — the other being former Minister Yigal Hurvitz. 
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THE GAME OF WAR — These Shi'lte Muslim children, one of 
them holding a AK-47 assault rifle, play near a sandbagged Shl- 
Mte militia position In Bclrnt's southern snburbs. The Lebanese 
army battled ShlMte and Druze Insurgents near the US Marine 
base on Wednesday as Druze opposition leader Walld Junblatt 
warned that a new civil war was Inescapable. ( AP Wlrephoto) 


Urban Development means squat- < 
ters now have homes of their < 
own: pages 16—17 I 

• New health minister finds his seal 
legs: page 4 

• Water, water everywhere — and 
one Authority: page S 

• Central Bank governor makes a 
capital case: page 6 

• America sets up Beirut shooting 
gallery: page 9 

• Wounded children fly to the 
States: page 10 

• Military of tribal junta, take 
your pick: page 15 

• Fun and games in Sarajevo: page 

• Multilingual globetrotter touches 
base: page 23 

• Ichneumons or mongeese? page 

25 

• Jordan Rally hits the road: page 

26 


King leaves for visit to US Bill Hayden curtails official visit 


AMMAN (Star) — His Majesty King Hussein left Amman on Wednesday for the Un- 
ited States via London, to have a complete programme of tests at a specialised medi- 
cal centre. The King is accompanied by Her Majesty Queen Noor, the official Jorda- 
nian news agency Petra reported. 

They were sceu off at the airport by His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan, 
members of the royal family, the prime minister, the speakers of the Senate and the 
Lower House of Parliament, the minister of court, the commander general of the 
Armed Forces, the deputy prime minister, minister of Interior, cabinet members, 
high-ranking officials and army officers and the ambassadors to Jordan of Britain 
and the US. 

Crown Prince Hassan had earlier delivered the constitutional oath as regent, be- 
fore His Majesty and cabinet members. 


AMMAN ( Agencies) — Australian Fore- 
ign Minister Bill Hayden arrived in Am- 
man on Wednesday accompanied by his 
wife, Tor a state visit that was to be cut. 
short due to his mother’s death. 

Officials, who requested anonymity, 
said Mr. Hayden will leave on Thursday 
morning. He was scheduled to slay in Jor- 
dan until Saturday. 

Mr. Hayden will meet with Crown 
Prince Hassan and with Foreign Minister 
Taher AJ-Masri, the sources added. The 
official Jordanian news agency Petra said 


'he will discuss developments in Middle 
East issues, peaceful endeavours and bi- 
lateral relations. 

- Australian Ambassador in Amman Ri- 
chard Gate was quoted by Jordanian new- 
spapers on Wednesday as saying Australia 
was aware of the key role that Jordan 
could play in peace negotiations in the 
Middle East. Gate added his country was 
in favour of a freeze of Israeli settlements 
in the West Bank and considers those set- 
tlements as contrary to international law. 


The ‘feel good’ president seems likely to stay 


By Abdulsalam Massarueh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The long awaited an- 
nouncement of President Ronald Reagan 
fww k'. 5 bid for another four year term in 
the White House came on Sunday, a few 
oays before Reagan's 73rd birthday, and 
Jess lhan 1 0 days after his state of the un- 
° n address, which was, by all accounts, 
the best election speech ever delivered by 
US president in modern his- 

Mr. Reagan enters in the presidential 
campaign armed with 56 per cent accep- 
tance of performance from US citizens. 

eight Democratic presidential 
candidates who are in total disarray in 
stopping the expected victory of Reagan 

President ™ aIte him the 4 * st Ainerican 
'iif* Reagan is now the most popular in- 
h(v? ben l P res ‘dent since Dwight Eisen- 
J', “e knows that very well, and with 
ivn!> CU ' U ^ Performance and Hollywood- 
iJJ. act J08, he has already succeeded in 
ij™* image across many American. 
JJf' Hi . s charm and lively personality, 
*h2i h * 8 sense of humour, over- 

a _®r 0w Ws old age. The wrinkles which 
i,;P ear his face and neck put to shame 
rants° Uthful Democratic presidential aspi- 

Jim2 si 5l nt R 6a 8 a n who defeated Mr. 
si S® y Carter in 1980, had won the pre- 
“ency with duly 30 per cent, of all. regis- 



tered voters in the United States, He ob- 
tained 44 million votes, His chief Demo- 
cratic opponent Mr. Walter Mondale, who 
is the apparent Democratic nominee this 
election, has now a list of 80 million 
names, and according to the Gallup polls 
he maintained a lead of 68 per cent 
among Democratic candidates. The com- 


mand performance of Mr. Reagan, who 
succeeded in turning the tables around his 
opponents, is making all Democratic front 
runners scared and confused. 

Despite his political and diplomatic fai- 
lures in many parts of the globe, Mr. Rea- 
gan is an easy winner in the 
November elections, and he might pull a 
remarkable victory which may send the 
Democratic party to seek cover and to ass- 
ert its usefulness in the years to come. 
Mr. Reagan was, and is still, able to con- 
vince the American people of his decency. 

Economic recovery 

Although the Reagan Administration 
boasts of cutting down on inflation and 
unemployment, and preparing for an eco- 
nomic recovery in the United States, it Is 
still an administration which has failed 
miserably in foreign policy and in matters 
of war and peace. The image of Ronald 
Reagan as the “trigger-happy cowboy”, 
'John Wayne' -type Western politician, is 
a scary reminder to many people in Am- 
erica. 

When he came to the White House, 
foreign policy was something new 16 him.. 
Also his cabinet members were rookies in 
the field of international affairs. But Rea- 
gan has learned a lot from personal exper- 
ience and observation. These are polls 
which were conducted recently about Rea- 
gan's foreign policy. These polls indicate 


that Reagan will gel America into war 
with a margin of 61 per cent. The 
Reagan- Bush re-election campaign is go- 
ing to cost about $80 million. $26 million 
wdll be spent on the primaries, and $42 
million on the general elections. The De- 
mocratic candidates intend to spend be- 
tween $65-100 million for the general el- 
ections. 

Although Reagan makes people “feel 
good” in the United States, he is entering 
the arena with a country that has a $200 
billion in deficits; where exports were cut 
as a result of making the US dollar stron- 
ger, something which will cost American 
concerns more to export; and where 
one- third of farm producers were elimi- 
nated or cut out of farming. The Reagan 
Administration is accused of cutting 30 
per cent in the basic fundamental 
research, which is causing a lot of pain 
and worries in many scientific and 
research institutions in the United States. 

Specific accomplishments 

In terms of specific accomplishments, 
“the Christian Science Monitor" points 
out that the president has little to show at 
the end of three years. “There are no ma- 
jor victories. In the Middle East, the 
Arab- Israeli peace remains as elusive 
ever and the presence of US troops in Le- 

Contioaed on page 32 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

ENGINEERS 

NORTHERN TELECOM, ONE OF THE WORLD'S 

telecommunications COMPANIES 
requires two experienced engineers to 

IvmS N L«N C0VEfi ' NG J0RDAN ' IRAQ ' 

ONE OF THE FOLLOWING AREAS:- 

’■ ^'| M Tn H t LY successful SL1 pabx 

2. N.T.’S DMSIA DIGITAL MULTIPLEX SYSTEMS 

SSI wtelIM 

8ur sai E . N T GLisH then contact 


UNITED 

TRADING COMPANY, 
TEL: 38386 - 23540 
\AMMAN 


lire 

nt 


northern 

telecom 




Big Sale of 
Used Equipment 

West German company offers 
following used equipment 
( Sales ex Aqaba Free Zone) : 


1. 25 semitrailer trucks 
Make: MAN / 

W. Germany 
Model: 1980/1981 
Type: 32.240 DHS. 

With semitrailer 
dumpers (20 CBM) 
Make: Koegel / 

W. Germany 
Model: 1980/1981 
Type: SKM 26-48 SM 


[ 2 . 6 semitrailer trucks 
Make: Daimler Benz/ 
W. Germany 
Model: 1980 
Type: 2626 S/32/ 
6x4 

With semitrailer 
dumpers (20 CBM) 
Make: Koegel/ 

W. Germany 
Model: 1980 
Type: SKM 26-48 SM 


3. 1 semitrailer truck 
Make: Daimler 
Benz/W. Germany 
Model: 1982 
Type: 2628 S/32 / 
6x4 

With Bitumen Tank 
Semitrailer 
Make: Stadler / 

W. Germany 
Model: 1970 
Type: TS 27 


4. 


1 steel vibrating roller 
Make: Hamm / 

W. Germany 
Model: 1982 
Type: DV 8.21 


5. 


1 sheepsfoot roller 
Make: Dynapac / 
Sweden 

Model: 1980 
Type: CA 25 PD 


CONDITION: All items are in- 
spected, overhauled and repaired 
according, to West German stan- 
dard. 

PLEASE CONTACT: 


Mr. Guenter Guelicher 
. C/O Hotel Intercontinental, Amman 
Phone: 4 1 361 , ,, 

Telex: 21207 
, Oil: February 2,3,4,5s 1 9 8.4i / ] ; 
i From 08:00 -4- 13:00 h : . iV" ! 
16:00 — 20:00 h v ■ \ 
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Course in Journalism 


The Jerusalem Star will soon start a training 
course For youth Interested In journalism: 
news gathering - editing - reporting. 

Applications From both sexes are wel- 
comed. Tawjih] certificate Is a minimum 
requirement and perfect knowledge of 
Arable. 

Encouragement bonuses will be paid to 
those who qualify from (he beginning of the 
(raining period. 

Write hi detail to: 

The Star - p.o, Box 591 Amman, Jordan. 

Include a personal photograph, a mailing 
address and telephone number. 
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RENT A CAR 
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Representatives for| 

TOYOTA 
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Fleet & Individual Rental Current Models Ront 8 Cflf 


Abdall-Near Housing Bauk.Tel. 2 1 47 1 / 25767 -uu - js-v. ^ 
P.O.Box 9 1 8 0. Telex 2 1 5 1 3( B1L CO JO) <«ifojo) _-<h 


For Rent 

1 1 Furnished f i at * 150 square metres, two bedrooms, two 

rurnrtL'Vef* lar “ e Sltlln8 “ nd dinin8 rooms - New delux 

2 - ;m, n r™m mc ‘ res - Three bed ™™' 

Al-Suwafeyeh. Tel: 70051 am. 

Tel: 813786 pm 


For Rent 


rh™ h^ii! *™ b 2 d .u partment conslstln 8 of two bedrooms, 
three halls, two bathrooms, one kitchen, veranda, garden 

telephone, central heating and an Independent ground floor 
Contact Tel: 661064 for Information. 


BRITISH EMBASSY 

REGISTRATION FOR 1 9 8 4 : ANNUAL 
NOTICE ^ 

SECOND REMINDER 

If you are a British Citizen and live in Jordan 
tooWa^a reglstraUon^orm? 0 ” 8 ^^ 

ancf have'mjf confirmed your mutiaulna^ f * 1983 

Jordan for 1984, y ur continuing presence in 

please 1 do so by contacting the Consular „ 

soon as possible. Please ni™ Jct u i? r ^ ect,0n as 

Hon of any changes of address and/or fekXnenum: 

whfch'doMnot h«e“ E m a h i° mm0 "™ alth country 
dan, please ask a® the Br^ n y 2 r Conaulate in Jor- 
tion a P bout registration S *” s baSSy Consular Sa- 
lehs] 0 Amman TEStaS?* 1- °£ T * irt Circle °» 
and,the PO Bo x „ u X ei ] bo 8 n f ni,mb0r is 4 i 2 6 i - 6 8 , 

from of^O^l 330 i^urs;™” S V nday unt i* Thursday, 
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‘Al-Aqsa 
should be 
guarded by 
Jordanian 
troops 9 

By Khader Mansour 

Star Starr Writer 

AMMAN — Fayez Jaber, Se- 
cretary General of ihe Royal 
Committee for Jerusalem Af- 
fairs, believes a proposal 
ought to be put to the United 
Nations for a Jordanian de- 
tachment to undertake the 
protection of the Muslim holy 
places in occupied Jerusalem. 
The 1 00- man Jordanian re- 
giment ought to be allowed in 
by Israel in appreciation fora 
little- remembered concession 
allowed by Jordan between 
1948 and 1967. 

Before the Israeli invasion and 
occupation of East Jerusalem. 
Jordan allowed regular visits by 
groups of Israelis under Jorda- 
nian army guard to the Hebrew 
University campus and Hadassah 
Hospital. This "profound pri- 
vilege”. Mr. Jaber told The Star 
■n an interview, was allowed the 
Israelis through a safe corridor 
for purely humane reasons. The 
privilege of regular trip did not 
extend to the Jewish holy areas 
, near the Dome of the Rock and 
Al-Aqsa Mosque, but visits there 
were allowed on special occa- 
! sions. 

Mr. Jaber believes that Arab 
and Islamic countries should pro- 
pose the idea of Jordanian 
guards to the United Nations as 
an answer to violations by Israeli 
extremists of the sanctity of the 
Muslim holy places, the last of 
which occurred last Friday. The 
Israelis are determined to re- 
erect the Jewish temple on the 
ruins of Al-Aqsa "unless Arabs 
and Muslims abandon their usual 
positions and try to prevent tlw 
Zionist scheme,” he said. 

The attempt to scale the walls 
of AJ-Haram Al -Sharif and pla« 
explosives inside failed when 
Muslim guards at the mosque en- 
closure discovered the plot. But 
"I am afraid that a day may 
come when we will wake up to 
witness the actual realisation ol 
the planned Israeli crime.” An- 
gry, fiery- worded resolutions 
will not prevent the mosque s 
destruction; and the protests will 
simply run in a vicious circle. 
said, unless there is a realisallo n 
of the potential dangers and hot- 
| rors behind the Israeli plans ano 
actions. 

• Mr. Jaber said that if a propb' 
sal for the mosque guard 
put to Israel, it would be a la 5 * 
chance which it should not mis* 

!— “'or I am bound to assume 

;that a . disastrous holy ' war will be 
unavoidable.”; / . 


King meets Arab, world press 
in marathon conferences 


jordan 


By Ainal Ghandour 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — ' ' We arc keen to re- 
sume our dialogue with the PLO 
because of our sense of duly, and 
our appreciation of the reality 
surrounding us.” affirmed His 
Majesty King Hussein in two 
press conferences held last Sa- 
turday at the Royal Cultural Cen- 
tre. 

King Hussein placed two 
priorities for the upcoming talks 
with the PLO: "To reorganize 
our joint efforts as soon as poss- 
ible," and to urge the Arab 
countries to break free from 
their total "paralysis in face of 
dangers and challenges." 

He added (hat the Jordan- PLO 
dialogue will be a continuation of 
the talks which were abruptly 
terminated last April. 

Warning of increasing turmoil 
in the area. King Hussein 
stressed the urgency of "streng- 
thening our position to defend 
our rights and to fight for our 
goals." He refused to entertain 
the slightest notion of failure in 
establishing a joint Jordanian- 
PLO stance, and insisted on 
nothing but "good results.” 
despite past disappointments. 

Flatly rejecting rumours that 
Ihe PLO-Jordaninn talks are part 
of a move towards a new peace 
endeavour, the King said that 
■'organizing the Jordanian- 
Palestinian family" is the main 
objective behind his meeting 
with Arafat. 

King Hussein added, though, 
that Jordan will always keep its 
doors open to new peace propo- 
sals. or the re-examination or 
old ones. 

Hinting at the need for a more 
active Soviet role in future pence 
negotiations, the King cited the 
exclusion of the Soviet Union 
from President Reagan's peace 
initiative a& one of the reasons 
lor us failure. The other rensons 
ne mentioned were: the disa- 
greement between the PLO and 
Jordan over a unified. approach, 
and the vehement Israeli opposi- 
tion to the proposal. 

Although the King endorsed 
t.gypt s return to the Arab world 
. a long separation follow- 
ll* e 197 8 Camp David ac- 
~ and elaborated on its 
fro^ 0rt j an< ; e t0 Arab world, ‘he re- 
r y om commenting on 
gypi s role in co-ordinating the 
coming Jordanian- PLO meeting. 
r in any future peace moves. 

hk sIiP?-* did co n fi rm though 
1 , lon 10 President Hosni 
52? rak ? visit Jordan, during 
Conrp nieelm8 . ,n lhe Non- Aligned 
Mar^h he!d ln India last 

RaDit/rv S uest l° n of a Jordanian ‘ 
and n 1 For ce. trained 

sunert? U,lpped under American 
protenifn 01 !' to exlend military 
state i?/ 1 t0 f, ny thre atened Gulf 
ssed-^ n8 A Husseln re-empha- 
SH* ! h r e Arabness of the Jor- 
deSl S.^ Pa'Ung short of 
force 8 th5 e ^ ss,b,hty for such a 

Jordanian K,ng added lhat the 
any S “ rmy stands to serve 
fenced t y guesting its assis- 

danianalm^/- ° ut , that i! the 
action fnTh ,8 ri cal i ed for nil lit ary 

bet he nmf, Gulf ’ il wouId 

Units IL r r i tl , me ; Jord anian army « 
1963 1^ nt . to Kuwait in. 

b6rders^^- SSt ,n def «ndlng its 
military ! ? a 5 ossible J raqi 
1974 ^00 and; to Oman in 

^ntingertt P frt t n Qf if larBer Arab 
'“PPoriSupriX 11 a COrt ! ,Tl,,niat 


Furthei more, the King rcit- 
erated the importance of a strong 
Jordanian army, and welcomed 
any forthcoming American milit- 
ary aid to help maintain and in- 
crease its strength. 

Regarding the Jordanian par- 
liamentary initiative. King Huss- 
ein said that "it was part of a 
move to re-organize the Jorda- 
nian house and to strengthen 
ourselves against ail challenges 
and threats.” Heightening ten- 
sion in the region, and creeping 
Israeli hegemony especially over 
the West Bank. Lhe King went on 
to say. threatened to seriously 
erode Jordan’s ability lo recall 
the Parliament. 

King Hussein denied that the 
parliamentary move was a first 
step towards a new peace effort. 
He also disagreed with certain 


circles win i claim thyi the return 
lo ,l ? c . “Jordanian parliamentary 
tradition” contravenes the I y 74 
Rabat Conference resolution 
noting that the PLO was in- 
formed about the Jordanian ini- 
tiative. The Rabat decision re- 
cognized the PLO as the sole le- 
gitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people. 


Reaffirming the resolution’s 
recognition of the right of the 
PLO ” to prove ilseir to the 
world, and perform its duly to- 
wards the Palestinians.” the 
King pointed out that parliamen- 
tary life in Jordan is an internal 
affair. He said " frankly, no or- 
ganization or country can inter- 
fere in the constitutional make- 
up of any country... under no 
circumstances will i go back on 
my commitment to Jordanian 
parliamentary life." 



ARABIC FOR SPEAKERS OF OTHER 
. LANGUAGES 

The Language Center at the University of Jordan 
announces that courses in Modern Standard Arabic for 
Speakers of Other Languages will commence on Fe- 
bruary 4 and will last for 16 weeks. Two programs will be 
offered: 

r. The Intensive program in whiah classes meet in the 
morning for 20 hours per week, Saturday - Wed- 
nesday. TJie fee for these courses is JD 100 per term. 

2. The regular program in which classes meet 6 hours per 
week (5:30-7:1 0* Saturday, Monday, and Wed- 
nesday). The fee for these courses is JD 35 per term. 

those interested please call at the Language 
Center for registration between 28 January and R Fe- 
bruary 1984. 
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Join us next week ... 

When The Star takes a look at 
the world of computers 

A special supplement in next week’ s Star will help 

you answer important questions: 

©Does your 'business need a computer system? , ; 

©How to select your own computer system . 

©Who are the local agents for the biggest; computer companies? 

©How to choose the best programme for your requirements 
•Howtopurchaseacomputerbystemthat willofferyou: book-keeping 
options, information storage, personal data, organizing your trips and 
reservations and offering entertainment to you and your family. . 

For more information call The Jerusalem Star at Tel.} 664153 i 
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jordan 

Health care will concentrate on 
basics for now, says minister 


jordan 



Kamel Ajlouni 


By Joyce Niles 

Special lo The Star 

AMMAN — Limited finances are 
a depressing obstacle to (he com- 
plete-achievements hoped for in 
the health sector, says Jordan's 
new minister of health. 

“It is very depressing some- 
times when your facilities or the 
financial situation do not match 
your ambitions,” says Dr. 
Kamel Ajlouni. “That is my 
problem. Jordan fuces a very cri- 
tical year financially this year 
and we have a lot of cutbacks on 
our funds. We have lo cancel 
many projects which were con- 
sidered lo be priorities in the 


past. I had lo rearrange this be- 
cause of these cutbacks.” 

Primary health care — the ba- 
sic grassroots services to the pu- 
blic — will not be affected by the 
cutbacks, the minister stressed. 
“We are going to emphasise 
primary health care and shift our 
ambitions of getting involved in 
the very specialised tertiary care 
to concentrate on it. as well as 
on secondary health care in our 
hospitals.” 

Dr. Ajlouni has broad exper- 
ience in health care in Jordan. 
But he has begun his administra- 
tion by making an inspection 
lour of all of the facilities under 
his authority, in order to evalu- 


ate their present status, and to 
set priorities. 

‘ ‘ I can't talk about my plans at 
all until I see what I have,” he 
said. “1 don't think that I will 
make any policy changes. The 
policy is to make health services 
available lo every Jordanian. 1 
don’t think that there is disa- 
greement with that kind of po- 
licy; but the methodologies und 
the strategies may be different. “ 

Dr. Ajlouni has been a very ac- 
tive member of the medical 
profession, serving on numerous 
committees, and publishing 49 
academic papers and abstracts 
with another four in the process 
of being published. He is cur- 
rently the editor-in-chief of the 
‘Jordan Medical Journal' and 
will remain in that position, al- 
though he resigned his post as 
dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
in the University of Jordan. 

“I was very active in the Arab 
World. Until I became minister I 
was the chairman for the Scienti- 


In Jordan, “AhlanWa Sahlan” 
is more than a greeting. 

Ilk a way of life! 


What "AhlanWa 
Sahlan" means de- 
pends on where you 
are. Too often, it means 
l little more than "good 
day." 

But in Jordan, it al- 
ways means what it 
says: "welcome, twice 
welcome." 

Ask a Jordanian for 
directions- to our 
broathtakingly modern 
business centers, our 
ancient treasures and 
souks and he will hap- 
pily be your guide. 

Because a Jordanian 
regards a visitor as an 
honoured guest in his 
home. 

So strong is our tradi- 
tion of hospitality that it 
begins even before you 
arrive- when you fly 
Alia, the progressive 
airline of Jordan. 

'•No matter which 
class you fly on Alia, 
you can be sure of first 
class treatment. From 
flight attendants, who 
make you feel comfort- 
able, to a schedule 
planned especially for 
travelers to and from 
the Middle East. 

Come to Jordan with 
Alia. Our people have 
treated Caesars and 
Pharaohs like royalty. 
We can do no less for 
you. . — ■; 



, lA^ause I don't beii, 

m mixing politics with sc £ ; 
issues. 1 was. through mv* 

Uion able to see most of ileS 
spilals in the Arab World X 
last three years.” inftt 

In Jordan he said, he w 
“some insight” about somel) 
the problems, but he did i 
claim to be an expert on Jonh 
man health problems, fc 
through his university and hot* 
tat positions he was actively 
volvod in planning for the hold 
services in Jordan through fe 
Supreme Health Council. 

‘ ‘ We were part or the tur 
that set the rules and regulation 
for the Jordan Medical Council, 
he said. “I am a member of ihf 
Medical association and, knot 1 
ing most or my colleagues there 
I have some opportunities i 
co-operate with Lhem on the hi 
sis of personal contacts.” 

Acdima to build 
veterinary drug 
plant in Jordan 

By Star Staff Writer ! 

AMMAN — The Arab Company 
foi Drug Industries and Medici 
Appliances (Acdima) is near)] 
ready to apply for a licence (we 
the Industry and Trade Ministry 
to set up a veterinary mediclat 
factory in Jordan, says Acdinu 
Director-General Muwaffaq Hi- 
ddadin. 

Studies are almost complete at 
the animal drug nnd vaccine fit-; 
tory. Dr. Huddadin told The Stir 
in an interview that it wouldcw 1 
around $40 million to built. 
Shareholders in the project art; 
Acdima. the Jordanian govern- 
ment ami other Arab investors. 

Acdima, which is an AnuMi-. 
based company established k l 
help Arab companies dew 
their own native pliarniaceuilcil- 
industries, already owns W, 
producing drug factories in 
Al- K ha i inch. IJAIi und in J*; 
dah. Saudi Arabia. One facwj: 
is mulct construction in 
and a feasibility study is un«l.. 
way for another one in (/■**; 

Saudi Arabia, Dr. Hadd*®* 

said. Firms arc being sought » 
provide consultancy services i . , 

the construction of a glass Mjf- t < 
miners plant in Adra. Syn» a & . . 
unique antibiotics factory • 
Baghdad (Star 19/1/84). ; ■ 

Dr. Haddadin said Acdim** • • ! 

prime purpose was to matt ’ : 

dicine available to consumer 
reasonable prices. It aims w» : . 
nish drugs locally so as lo. cU . * 
Arab dependence on foreign' [ 
dustrics. The firm is. W L «■ 
co-ordinate with Arabmous i . ( 

ists to safeguard against bar . 
competition or duplication . 
Torts Asked Tor his ewWg 
of the progress of * '.,«?• ■ ; 
projects, lie said it ' 

judge them since moil 
are still under construction-.^ f . 
else are in the early stages 
production. 

Arab drug formulation' 0 ^ 
tries — especially in = 

ria, Iraq and Egypt rJJJJjotf 
standards on an «■ J 

scale, he said. He cited 0 |»J ;• 
ample of 42 drugs 
been marketed in JJ ..fojiU 
World by leading 
firms, but which later turne 
to be deficient ^ 
guilty companies inclMjg v 
such as Ciba Geigy. “aw . js 
Hoechst and Sahdoz. •. 

It is “easy 

gives rise to such P/*C ^ % 
said. But they 
vigilance on {Joqii- 

sumer. and a wilUngwjjj^ b 
plain to the fines or Jffiy'pfrj-T 
to the «iMhorlM* vJEShT- 

pared or outdated dr ^ 
cause harmful pM* Jg jfH... 

rpore seriously- 
achieve the . required ■ k f • 

■ effetos: - ' -f . .iili&fclLL 


Rydbeck decries decline 
in Arab aid to UNRWA 

By Anial Ghandour - 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — UNRWA's financial status for the year 1984 
might be even worse than that of 1983, says Olof Rydbeck, 
Commissioner-General of the UN Relief and Works Agencv 
for Palestine Refugees. 

In a press conference held here last Thursday, Mr. Rydbeck 
said, “We are not better off this year than we were before." 
In Jordan to chair the annual meeting of UNRWA's general 
cabinet, he explained that many of the regular contributors 
did not pledge their contributions to the agency at the latest 
meeting held in New York, “because their budget procedures 
did not coincide with UNRWA’s conference." He still ex- 
pects donors to contribute later in the year. 

Though he was relieved that the majority of European 
states, the United States and Japan have either increased 
their contributions or maintained them, he expressed his dis- 
appointment over a “systematic reduction" in Arab contribu- 
tions. 

Arab countries' financial donations have declined consis- 
tently in the last three years, from $17 million In 1981 to 
$14 million in 1982 to $7 million in 1983, he said. Hence, 
Mr. Rydbeck stressed that his “main concern now is to con- 
vince Arab friends to increase their contributions." 

Despite the expected grim forecast, Mr. Rydbeck empha- 
sised that UNRWA will try Us utmost “to get through this 
year with some services unchanged and others improved." He 
also said that he will be meeting with UNRWA's advisory com- 
mittee to discuss the agency's financial deterioration; but he 
will not take “any drastic action" without its advice. UNR- 
WA's budget for 1984 is $235 million. The agency's deficit 
is $60 million. 

Asked about the reason for UNRWA's creation of a separ- 
ate Southern Lebanese administrative area, Mr. Rydbeck said 
that it had been necessary to appoint someone In charge of the 
South because of difficulties In communication, and the “Im- 
possibility of passing from North to South." 

Regarding the protection of Palestinian refugees in that 
area, however, he was quick to point out that UNRWA does 
not have any effective means through which it can provide ac- 
tual protection to refugees. He explained that the agency 
"can only make public the facts, appeal (o the governments 
concerned and ask them to protect the lives of Palestinian re- 
fugees." He warned that attacks on Palestinians by the Is- 
raeli army and others Hrc increasing to alarming heights, 
making it obvious that the refugees “need physical not legal, 
protection." 

Mr. Rydbeck equally opposed any Israeli ‘ * use of coercion 
on Palestinian refugees" in fulfilling the new "Ben Porach 
plan" to transfer refugees under occupation lo the Jordan 
Valley area, but said again that UNRWA does not have the 
authority or the means to prevent its implementation. 

On UNRWA’s decision to Issue plastic registration cards to 
Palestinian refugees, Mr. Rydbeck expressed puzzlement over 
"the serious but incomprehensible misunderstanding" be- 
tween UNRWA and the Jordanian government. 


More units to 
join new water 
authority 

But JVA still controls Us projects 



By Steven Ross 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The unification uf 
all agencies dealing with water in 
Jordan will be completed over 
the next few- weeks, says Mo- 
hammad Snlch Keiluni, President 
of the new Water Authority of 
Jordan ( WAJ). This achieve- 
ment will end years of confusion 
that were caused by the exis- 
tence of multifarious authori- 
ties. agencies und corporations 

— all dealing with one or another 
aspect of water supply, prospect- 
ing, distribution or sewerage. 
The dangers of rivalry or dupli- 
cation of effort will be greatly re- 
duced. 

WAJ was created out of the 
former Water Supply Corpora- 
tion (WSC) and Amman Water 
and Sewerage Authority (A WSA) 
last week. Mr. keilani. who was 
the head of A WSA. said the new 
authority is different from either 
of its predecessors in (hat it is an 
autonomous body, answering to 
the prime minister (like the Jor- 
dan Valley Authority). A WSA 
was under the authority of Am- 
man Municipality, and WSC of 
(he Ministry of Municipal and 
Rural Affairs and the Environ- 
ment. 

Still lo be joined to the new au- 
thority arc some departments or 
the Natural Resources Authority 
(NRA) concerned with water re- 
sources; and water supply and 
sewerage departments in the Jor- 
dan Valley Authority (JVA). 
However, as far as ongoing 
projects are concerned, they will 
slay under their respective au- 
thorities until they are com- 
pleted. The JVA is supervising 
two major bulk water supply 
projects — for Amman and Irbid 

— and “we arc grateful to 
them" for this work, he said. 



Danish Jordanian 
Dairy Co. Ltd. 

Invites you to taste the different 
products of /CAROLINE at the following 
Supermarkets on the following dates: 

January 29 - 31st 
At HI-WAY SUPERMARKET 
PICCADILLY SUPERMARKET 
SWEET SUPERMARKET 
AL BARQ SUPERMARKET 

February 1, 2, 3 
At JORDAN SUPERMARKET 
SAFEWAY SUPERMARKET 
NOWIRAN SUPERMARKET & 

RAINBOW SUPERMARKET ! * . 

February 6, 7 and 8 _ _ 

AT KHALAF STORES . . 

SILVER SUPERMARKET 

GREEN VALLEY SUPERMARKET • 

ifqo 

/ \ :: 


These were special jobs autho- 
rised for the JVA by the prime 
minister. 

For (he lime being, the various 
departments of WAJ will slay in 
their old offices, scattered all 
over town; hut a new headquar- 
ters building is already under 
construction, behind Hie Amman 
Marriott Hotel in Shmeisani. It 
will be ready in (wo years, when 
all the departments will gather 
together. The financial depart- 
ment — where water bills arc 
paid — is now in the Third Circle 
area on the road to RasAl-'Ain. 
in I ha former administrative 
headquarters of WSC. 

Asked about specific water 
projects, Mr. Keilani said the 
plan lo build a pipeline drawing 
water from the Euphrates River 
in Iraq is now in a preliminary 
technical and financial study 
phase. K will not go on to the de- 
tailed studies and design stage 
without a political decision by 
the government. 

Also subject to political varia- 
bles is the proposal to build the 
Maqnrin Dam on the Yannouk 


Mohammad Kllani 

River, which forms Jordan’s 
border with Syria. This joint 
Jordanian- Syrian project was 
once looked to for a solution to 
scanty water supplies; but has re- 
mained .smiled. 

Deadlines for bids in the 
i n l cniution ally- supported Zurqn- 
Ruscifu water nnd sewerage 
project have been postponed 
slightly (see Contracts & Con- 
tacts). Representatives of the 
four financing agencies will be in 
Amman for a meeting on 6 Fe- 
bruary to discuss some changes 
in the conditions and regulations 
contained in the contracts. 
These changes were introduced 
after WAJ took over (he project 
from WSC. Mr. Keilani said. 

On planned new sewerage 
projects around Amman, he laid 
to rest fears that sonic streets 
might be dug up nnd left impass- 
able for months at a lime, as has 
happened in the past. New WaJ 
regulations will ensure that con- 
tractors close ditches quickly af- 
ter opening them, he promised. 


introducing the NIMSLO 35 nun 
3-dimcnsionnl camera. . . the most 
important new camera in your 
lifetime! 


NIMSLO 
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You ilon' l look al your pictures, uni look 
into lhem. I he 5 -dimensional camera 
uses .m\ populai hi and of 3 5 mm colour 
ned.tlive film wilh speeds of ASA 100 or 
400. 

I’xclusive distributor in Jordan. 

Aram & Ilagop Co. 

I laig Studio 

let. 2 2025 


NIMSLO 3-DIMENSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


It’s the difference between seeing 

. . . and believing 
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Bank localisation rule was 

always there, Nabulsi says 

Central Bank of Jordan GovemorMohammadSaidNabulshoneofthe most-quoted of 
Arab bankers at least during the past week, spent an hour and a half with Jordanian and 
liiternatlonalJournallstslastThursday -followed bycontinuedprlvatesesslonslnhls 
office with some of them. But a lack of clarity still persists despite his efforts, as Staff 
Writers Steven Ross and Khader Mansour report. 


AMMAN — Normally Dr, 
Mohammad Said Nabulsi is 
not an inarticulate man — far 
from it. During last Thurs- 
day's widely attended press 
conference, he spoke with 
his accustomed eloquence 
and stated his points force- 
fully. The main point of the 
conference, and the occasion 
for its being called, was 
briefly this: That the decision 
at the end of 198 3 to require 
all banks operating in Jordan 
to have majority Jordanian 
ownership was nothing new 
or striking, and that everyone 
is making much too big a 
thing out of it. 

Dr. Nabulsi — who seems to be 
fighting a losing battle against 
the term * Jordanisation' as ap- 
plied to this measure — sup- 
ported his point with two legal 
precedents: a defence order of 
1978 and a law of 1964. Ac- 
cording to the law, banks are in- 
cluded in the class of trading 
companies (making them nomi- 
nally the responsibility of the In- 
dustry and Trade Ministry). And 
under the order — in force for 
more than five years now — all 
trading companies operating in* 
Jordan must be at least 5 1 per 
cent Jordanian owned. All that 
the most recent order has done, 
he said, is to make sure that 
banks comply with this ruling — 
by the end or 1986. 

Considering these facts, the 
governor said, it is apparent that 
the media and the banking com- 
munity have been over-reacting 
to l he move, as they did to the 
signals that preceded it over the 
last year. What is so controv- 
ersial about simply enforcing an. 


already existing law? He also, as 
he had done before, tried to lay 
to rest the ghost of nationalisa- 
tion or a 'move against foreign 
capital.* It is nothing of (he 
kind, he said — foreign banks 
are welcome to invest as exten- 
sively as they wish in the Jorda- 
nian economy, and no restric- 
tions will be placed on how (hey 
achieve 51 per cent local equity. 

This means that mergers, 
co-operatives and management 
agreements of any kind are fair 
game, ns Jong as the end result is 
a Jordanian-controlled bank. But 
a minimum of 25 per cent of the 
bank's capital has to be offered 
for public subscription on the 
share market. When the foreign 
banks — who at last count num- 
bered eight — have accomplished 
their localisation, they will auto- 
matically become eligible for 
another new requirement, that 
all Jordanian banks increase 
their capital to JD 5 million. 
(The prospect that this raises, of 
a glut of overcapitalised banks, 
was deemed unlikely, since no 
more licences are now being iss- 
ued for commercial banks). 

It's not all quite as clear-cut as 
it sounds. One might be forgiven 
for wondering why the rule 
wasn't enforced in 1978, if it 
really was issued then. And why 
is the word coming dawn now? 
To hear the Central Bank talk, it 
Is simply a matter of injecting 
more capital into the banking 
sector, lo give it a stronger eco- 
nomic position. But the last 
thing the Jordanian banking sec- 
tor needs under current condi- 
tions is a titanic competition be- 
tween banks looking for some- 
where to lend their huge assets. 
True, in the case of some heavy 
lenders the capital- to- loan ratio 


Urban Development project 
beneficiary selection starts 

AMMAN (Star) — Local newspapers this week carried notices 
from the Urban Development Department (UDD) advertising 
the requirements of eligibility for new housing units built 
under the UDD renewal project. 

The notices, which were earlier expected to he published be- 
fore the end of 1983, said that Jordanian families of (wo or 
more were eligible to buy one of the new UDD houses if they 
had a monthly Income between JD 75 and JD 160 and met 
certain other conditions. The income figures were set at JD 
52-100 when the project was Initiated in 1979, but have been 
. adjusted for Inflation. 

The Income requirements will be revised annually. In the 
meantime, the UDD says that a figure below JD 75 is accept- 
able as long aa an applicant can show that he has savings 
enough to pay the first instalment on his house. 

Among the other conditions Is a requirement that the appli- 
cant should have lived within Amman’s city limits at least 
.. since the beginning of .1980. The top priority beneficiaries of 
the project are people who were found to be living in Urban 
Development areas In the 1981 survey, and who will be losing 
their homes due to services installation projects. 

Other beneficiaries (providing they meet the basic requir- 
ements) include adult children of families whose homes are 
not' big enough to accommodate them all; tenants of a landlord : 
.i ltithia large family, and residents of certain other areas out-' 

; sjde the- UDD project, boundaries. 1 .. 

, -;-UDD homes will be available fpr people -made homeless by, 
municipality demolition crews removing buildings from public 
thoroughfares or squatter land. Those who' suffer from flood- I 
‘ ing or whose present homes are In ftreas where building is llle-l.-: 
gal beCaase of the steepness of a hillside are also eligible, as " 

; ; are ‘‘families afflicted by ‘other natural disasters and who are. 
unable to secure . alternative housing,” the department an* ; < 
noimeed, 

1 'The first homes to : become available MU' be; those lu.theJ ’ 

KliavbdofAai iuhai-n a f^ttlnhoA jvAnafr riinl I ah fiwni ft U ni^li I fal.'l. 1 . • 



Mohammad Said Nabulsi 

may be improved; but it's not as 
if hundred- million-dinar pack- 
ages were being put together 
every week. 

Again, if capital boosts are 
really needed, there are other 
ways of doing it — ■ rather than 
giving the foreign banks what 
some of them may take as a good 
reason to desert Jordan. Thus, 
the reasoning behind the current 
moves remains unclear, as does 
the chain of command. Whose 
Idea was it in the first place? 

Dr. Nabulsi displayed reraark- 
fW® patience in Uic question per- 
iod that followed. In answer to a 
question from The Star he said 
that a planned consortium office 
representing all Jordanian banks 
n , counting the giant Arab 
Bank) would open in London 
within six months. The Bank of 
England has approved the plan 
and preparations are under way, 
he said. 

Prices rose 
by 0.1% in 

November, 
bank says 

AMMAN (Star) — The cost of ! 
I living index in Jordan increased 
by 0 1 per cent in November 
1983, according to the latest 
statistics Issued, by the Central 
Bank of Jordan. The monthly- 
"S’ an index of 122.0 to 
12-.1 (1980 = 100), was the 
. smallest since July 1 98 3. In that 
month, the Index dropped by 0.4 
per cent, only to come back up 

119 8 PCr CBOt ,n August ’ 10 

The Index is calculated by av- 
eraging the weighted cost of 
necessities in five, categories *— 
drinks/ tobacco, housing, :■ 
clothing/ foot wear, and other 
:.. goods and services. • The largest.’ 
increase |n November was in the 

1 M 4 n at , eg TC ind ex of 

i°J u' 7 *,P riIlk8 and 10- 

bacoo and housing ; held firm, . 

while .both .food Hand clothing, 
dropped slightly, ( ■ * ' 

Th® ^Central Bank statistics l 
;J y ke fp calculate: an ; 

SSSv 1 r D ^ a vT 0n since the 
index, for; . November, 1 98 24 , is •*' 
4f n v £ n wth:a base year of 1975 . 

} yQ Acqbrdine to thls base the 

. inde^ insmym . l?W ml: 

- ;i t0. - pecembir, ;*; •! 


Looking up 

By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 

SHARE PRICES have continued to rise for the second week- 
a row, suggesting that (he trond will continue The sh« 
prices of some companies, which curlier decreased by nto \ 
50 per cent in the market, have shown more improveZI 
than other companies which did not suffer any decreaw 
despite the low handling volume. There is slow almost i* 
perceptible activity infiltrating the market, reviving toon, 
memory the situation that prevailed over the market duZ 
the second half or 1 9 8 2 . mn * 

Three companies suffered drastic drops in their shan 
prices. Those companies* shares have not been handled fora 
lon$ time-, and thus their declining value remained concealed 
until after (he stocks had been put up for sale. 

About 690,000 shares were handled this week, ala markei 
value of JD 105,000 divided among 1,725 contrtacls This 
volume was a decrease of 42. y per cent from last week The 
daily handling average came to about JD 220,000, with ade- 
viation of 12.9 per cent which equalled 2.6 percent of the 
market. 

Banks 

The banks sector had 59.5 per cent of Lotal activity, a de- 
crease of 2 1 . 2 points compared to last week. Within this sec- 
tor four out of 1 6 banks had 61.6 per cent of sector or 36.7 
per cent of the total business. National Bank of Jordan had 
20. 2 / 12.0 per cent; Housing Bank had IX. 4 / 1 1.0 percent 
Arab Investment Bank 15.2/9.1 per cent, and Arab Beni 
7. 8/4. 6 per cent. 

Industry 

Industrial shares accounted For 3 2.3 per cent of the money 
changing hands — tin increase of IX. 3 points. Four out of 27 
companies had 52.6 per cent of the sector or 16.9 per cent of 
total, Arab Aluminium Industry had 19.8/6.4 per cent; 
Intermediate Petrochemicals 19.4/6.2 per cent; Arab Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturing 7. 7/ 2- 5 per cent, and Jordan 
Rock Wool Industry 5.7 / 1 .8 per cent. 

Services 

The services sector's market shure rose 2.7 points to 6.7 
per cent. Within this sector two companies out of eight had 

A I S nnr nnnt nf «l... U.... 2 ■» . r - 1. _ ... 


■r i '***«■« ohs sector two companies out oi eignt 

7 ' ■ f P®r cent of the business or 2.7 per cent of the marl 
Jordan Electric Power Company with 22.9/1.5 per cent, , 
Jordanian Industrial Investment Company (18.6/1.2 
cent). 


Insurance 


Insurance firms had 1.5 per cent of lotal hAiidllna — ® 
small increase of 0.2 points from to last week. Within this 
sector one company out or nine — the Jordan- French Insu- 
rance Company — had 51.2 per cent of the sector, equalling 
0.8 per cent of the whole week's market. 

The shares of 60 companies were handled, with price jn- 
creases outnumbering declines 39-14. Prominent gainers in- 
cluded: Arab Aluminium Industry, closing tit JD 0.620 up 
mo ^ ordan Lime and Silicate Brick Industries** 

i D T?n 630 , up from JD 0-540; Jordan Glass Factories at JD 
0.750 up from JD 0.650; Universal Contracting and Invest- 
ment at JD 0.640 up from JD 0. 560, and Jordan Phosphate 
Mines Company at JD 2.330 up from JD 2.050. 

Jordan Hotels and Tourism, whose shares are rarely 
traded closed at JD 4.500 down from JD 7.900. Tf« 
Kf mman Bank W 08 fixed 81 35.000 down from J9 

» i£ n . d Arab Development and Investments Com- 
pany at JD l .020 down from JD 1 . 1 50. 

Seven companies had no change in their share prices. 

i„Pl e ® tar - p ?5 e ^ d ®x at closing time came to 314.3 — 
increase of 10.2 poinls or 3.3 per cent. In the over-the- 
counter market about 400,000 shares were handled, «t * 

markei caluc of about JD 275,000. 

The weekly record 
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Lebanese despair at 


devastated economy t! 

Once-thriving complex is paralysed JSSiIn 
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By Robert Pouliot 

Star Economy Analyst 

IT MAY be strange lo imagine 
a whole country going off- 
shore — but that is exactly 
what is happening to Leba- 
non. 

Not that the Lebanese are only 
ubout to leave l licit country for 
safe places in Europe, the Am- 
ericas or the Far East. Hundreds 
of thousands have already left 
the sinking ship. 

I remember meeting a couple 
or young Lebanese on a flight be- 
tween Athens and Geneva last 
autumn. They were on their way 
buck to "Home", along the 
beautiful Lac Leman. Using their 
new Swiss base, they own a clo- 
thing factory in Morocco and sell 
through luxury shops in Saudi 
Arabia. In another instance. I 
met a Lebanese who had just left 
Beirut to settle in Hong Kong. 
We were both boarding (he Alia 
flight between Bangkonk and 
Amman when he explained to me 
his business of exporting Orien- 
tal perfumes to the Middle East. 

But what is changing now is 
the whole Lebanese spirit of sur- 
vival. The traditional resilience 
is not there anymore. Whereas 
the shortest way between two 
points around the world used to 
go through Lebanon it is now 
the other way around. Links are 
being cut; altogether, people 
emigrate. 

They seem to have lost hope. 

The banking signal 

The latest signal comes from 
the banking sector. Batiquc du 
Credit Populaire and Credit Uba- 
nais are seeking offshore bank- 


ing unit licences in Cyprus. Two 
other banks plan to follow suit: 
Societe Gene rale Libano- 
Europeenne de Banque and Un- 
ited Bank of Lebanon and Pakis- 
tan. A fifth institution, the Fed- 
eral Bank of Lebanon, has been 
operating offshore in Cyprus 
since the late 70s and was in fact 
a pioneer. 

Habib Haddad, chief dealer at 
Bank Al-Mashrck, pul it bluntly 
recently when he said: "There is 
not a dime flowing to this coun- 
try anymore." Remittances from 
expatriates are drying up. Le- 
banese workers living abroad arc 
simply not sending money nny- 
more to the scorched land of 
bloody Arab brotherhood. 

Money and debt 


As a result, the Lebanese 
pound, once so strong, fell by 
nearly half against the US dollar 
over the last I 3 months. 

In the aftermath of the 
1975-76 civil war, Lebanon re- 
mained relatively unified com- 
pared to what it is today: A do- 
mino game where Israelis con- 
trol 40 per cent of the territory, 
the Syrians another 40 and the 
government is left with only 20 
per cent, shared with the Pha- 
lange militias. 

Sure enough, its industrial 
base had been severely shat- 
tered; but it was still able to 
supply the Gulf area, where 
Saudi Arabia accounts Tor half of 
Lebanese exports. With 
125,000 workers, that indus- 
trial base was once an envy in 
the Arab world, thanks to its 
heavy speciality in textile, clo- 
thing and foodstuff. 


Today, however, must of (his 
huge complex is paralysed. I lie 
historical link of Hie Trans Ara- 
bian Pipeline with the Zalnuni 
Refinery was suspended. Middle 
East Airlines and its cargo affili- 
ate TMA arc scaling down opera- 
tions. slashing wages and laying 
off. Printing plums, once the 
pride of the Middle East, have 
done likewise with more and 
more professionals moving to- 
ward Europe. 

Exports, strongly hit by the Is- 
raeli invasion in 19X2. fell by 
half during 1983 tuid duty in- 
come burcly exceeded half of the 
projected figures. 

For the first lime in Us his- 
tory, Lebanon is facing u grow- 
ing deficit in its balance of 
payments: Too much money 
leaves the country and not 
enough flows in. The national 
debt, still small by world stan- 
dards. jumped by 50 per cent 
within a year, to reach 2 1 billion 
pounds. Wc hud never seen that 
before. Total reserves as com- 
puted by the International Mon- 
etary Fund backtracked by 20 per 
cent during (he same period. 

Even Sami Maroum, head of 
the Council of- Foreign Economic 
Relations, is getting desperate. 
His job is to channel all foreign 
aid towards Lebanon. He was 
hoping lo make a significant 
break-through with the national 
reconciliation conference in 
Geneva. But the poor results of 
that inier-communal meeting 
gave him no leverage lo negoti- 
ate ubroad. 

Now, like the rest of the coun- 
try, Maroun is once more back lo 
square one. • 


Third World money bleeds out 


By Michael Manley 

A recent article in Business Week estimates 
that $ 7 1 billion has fled eight of the biggest 
Third World countries in the last three years. 
The countries concerned are Brazil, Mexico, 
Argentina, Venezuela, Indonesia, Egypt, the 
Philippines and Nigeria. 

During these three years, the same eight coun- 
tries have borrowed SI 02 billion. The shattering 
fact Is that 70 per cent of the inflow created by the 
borrowing has leaked out, creating the necessity 
for even more borrowing. 

And where has the money gone? According to 
Business Week, it has ended up in the same place 
a ® yj® surplus Opec dollars in the second half of the 
t97Qs: apartment buildings, hotels and condomi-. 
mums, in Miami, New York. Los Angeles — you 
name it. 

This whole phenomenon has to be looked at from 
two points of view. On the one hand, there are 
obvious factors that are not difficult to understand, 
•'or example, it is well understood that ‘capital* |is 
a nervous phenomenon. People who have money 
are concerned for its safety. Therefore, local un- 
®wtainly tends to make the holder of capital look 
elsewhere as he seeks safe harbour. « 

again, those who hold money are concern- 
® a . W|t ' 1 what that money can earn. Higher interest 
i.“’ es next door will lead tp a movement of capital 
i rom the site of the lower' returns. I 

So • far so: good. These are all well understood 
characteristics associated with the behaviour of 
aad the people who have it. However, l sug- 
?hfL that ^ afe de aUng with a deeper phenomenon 
no?* 1 can ** ex Plained by the rational behaviour 
pauerng associated with these familiar expert 
lences. 

for example, a Swedish industrialist ii»« 

ests some of hi? money In the United States, or. 

' ' • v * * ' . . . !.i 


buys a house in Nice or a mountain retreat in Swit- 
zerland, he Is behaving in what we might describe 
as a “normal range of responses". He certainly 
does not run his business down or seek to desert 
his native land. He probably is reinvesting heavily 
in his own business as he seeks lo develop and ex- 
pand. In short, the pattern of behaviour is essen- 
tially patriotic, but involving a rational outward- 
looking awareness of the world and its possibili- 
ties. 

In the Third World, and particularly In the Carib- 
bean. something else is happening. The average 
Caribbean businessman, like his First World coun- 
terparts. .hedges his bets in the US markets and 
may buy a flat in London. But at the same time, 
there are many . other businessmen who are doing 
far more than that. They are consciously running 
down their local enterprises while they find ways 
of exporting the bulk of theif capital. 

Clearly what they do is unpatriotic and not 
merely contrary to the law. 1 mean something 
deeper, involving a turning of their backs on the 
land of their birth at a time when that land needs 
most their commitment and determination to Inv- 
est. 

When there was a flight of capital from Jamaica 
in the 1970s, we were told that it was caused by 
the rhetoric of democratic socialism.. 1 never be- 
lieved this at the time because I noticed that the 
flight of capital began when we fried to tighten the 
loopholes involving tax evasion and long before we 
had begun a public discussion on socialism. 

The massive flight of capital taking place in Bra- 
y ij Argentina, Mexico. Venezuela and. Niger! a has 
nothing to do with political rhetoric, or even with 
radical, programmes of social change. 

Two of those countries are peaceful plural demo-, 
nracies One Is a new democracy of a perfectly tra- 
ditional kind and two Involve military governments 
of a ^stlnctly right- wing flavour. Not ope- has a 
government suspected, of being hostile to the prl- 

Conrinued on page .8 


Water Authority announces CD’s 

• THE WATER Authority of Jordan has announced new dos- 
ing dates for all contracts so far tendered In the Zarqa- 
Ruseifa water and sewerage project. Bids are now due on 1 
March for Contract One, the construction of a 24,000 
cubic- metre-a-day waste wulcr trealmcnl plant; the deadline 
had been .10 January originally. The closing dale is 5 March 
for Contract 2A, laying 25 kilometres of PVC pipe (first 
called for 28 January). The dates for Contracts Eight and 
Ten were announced this week to he I March and 3 March, 
respectively (originally they were also set In January). Eight 
contracts In the Zarqa- Ruscifa scheme are still not up for ten- 
der. 

Qualifiers sought for feed mill 

« THE MINISTRY of Supply invites contractors to apply to be 
qualified for tendering In the project to build a 40 tonne- 
per-hour Feed mill plant in Amman, with associated silos, 
packing- dispatching plants and warehouses. Applications arc 
sought from major suppliers In this field, associated with gen- 
eral civil contractors. Details upon puynieut of JD 50 from 
the Supply Ministry projects department. Closing date: 20 
March 

Machinery and vehicles 

• SPRAYING MACHINES: For Amman Municipality, Details 
upon payment of JD 20 from the municipality tenders commit- 
tee. Closing Date: 13 February 

• FOUR-WHEEL drive field vehicles, pick-up truck and 1 1 
25- seat buses: Details upon payment of JD 10 from Jordan 
Electric Power Company, Amman. Dosing Dale: 20 February 

■ AIR CONDITIONERS: Two hundred units, of 15,000- 
18,000 BTU capacity. Details upon payment of JD 20 front 

the Transport Ministry, Amman, or the Aqaba Port Author- 
ity, Closing Date: 20 February 

• WATER METERS: In half- Inch, four-inch and six-inch 
pipe sizes. Details upon payment of JD 15 from the Jordan 
Valley Authority, Jabal Amman. Closing date : 6 March 

■ STEEL STRUCTURE: Thirty- five by 15 metres, with a mo- 
bile overhead crane to lift 3. 5 tonnes. Details from the Aqaba 
Railway Corporation at Ma*an Railway station. Closing date: 
l March 

Supply tenders 

• MEDICAL CHEMICALS: Artery solvents, and chemicals 
for use with kidney dialysis equipment. Details from the 
Royal Medical Corps. Closing date: 29 January 

• ELECTRIC LIGHT bulbs and domestic appliances; Details 
upon payment of JD 5 from the tenders committee in the Sup- 
plies Department, Jabal Amman. Closing date: 1 1' February 
for bulbs; 18 February for appliances 

• STATIONERY and envelopes: Details for JD 10 from the 
tender committco of Alla, the Royal Jordanian Airline at the 
Shmelsanl Complex. Closing Dale: 6 February 

• PIPE ELBOWS for mercury lighting units: 1 . 5 metres by 
one-inch diameter. Details upon payment of JD 10 from Ka- 
rak Governorate office. Closing Date: 4 February 

• PIPES IN various sizes. Details upon payment of JD 15 
from Irbld District Electricity Company, Irbld. Closing Date: 
28 February. 

• REFINERY equipment: Two telescopic conveyors wltb 
scales to weigh gas cylinders; and two painting machines tof 
the gas production unit. Details from Ihc Jordan Petroleum 
Refinery Company in Jabal Amman, upon payment of JD 10 
and JD 5 respectively. Closing dates not specified. 

Alitalia board meeting 
reviews 1983 growth 


THE BOARD of directors of Ali- 
talia. the Italian national air car- 
rier, met on 3 1 January under 
the chairmanship or Dr. Um- 
berto Nordio to examine, the 
first provisional figures on (he 
company's 1 983 balance sheet. 
Traffic acquired (expressed in 
lon/kms carried) increased 
three per cent over 1982, and 
the overall load factor also in- 
creased by 1 . 3 poinls from 60.4 
per cent to 61.7 per cenL 

Provisional figures also show 
that the coriipahy's turnover will 
top 2,440 billion lire, a 16 per 
cent increase over the 1982 fig- 
ure. During 1983 Alitalia made 
investments for more than 250. 
trillion lire against the 2 Off bill-' 
ion invested, in 1982. Of 'these 
250 billion, 190 went iht'o' the 
company’s fleet and 60 , into 
other assets. 


Given the figures which have 
thus far been examined by the 
board it is possible to forecast 
that the 1 983 balance sheet will 
close with a modest profit mar- 
gin. 

Notwithstanding the steady 
climb of the US dollar, which 
rose from 1.370 lire at the end 
of 1982 to 1.660 lire at the 
close of 1983. 

The ratio of company resour- 
ces to third party resources 
which in 1982 stood at 1/2.9, 
improved during 1983 to 1/2-5. 
This was as a result, not only of 
the adjustment of the capital 
stock (which amounted to 280 
billion lire as of 3) December 
against the 210.6 billion lire of 
T 982), but also of the contained 
increase of liabilities (928 bill- 
ion lire against the 887 billion of 
1982)/ 
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Middle East contract news, from MldEast 
Report 

• GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP.’S Fort Worth division has 
received a $202 4 mlNion addition to an Air Force contract 
lor 75 F-6 Jet fighter planes for Israel. 

?. f 1I McLeai, » Virginia, has received a three- 
IK . 11,3 mmi ° n extension to Its contracts for systems 
analysis support to Saudi Arabia’s Air Force. * 

• BOEING CO. has received an $86.2 million Air Form 
contract for KE-JA aircraft Tor Saudi Arabia. 

rani m/ S 10 ,h ? contrary, Saudi Arabia has con- 
tracted to buy inllitarv and naval equipment from Spain. The 
equipment, valued at $50 million, Is to include C-2J5 |j a ht 
^ I . 0ni Gasa, Spal n’ s state-controlled airframe manu- 
facturer; tugboats from the llazan naval shipyard, and liehi 
armoured vehicles from Enasa. the Spanish lorry mi, " u fl^ 

Al i ABI ^ ? ,M0 h f* contacted lo buy 500 ultra-light 
£T n J n ? WK * . bV “ I,rcuch flr,n owned by Marcel Lc- 
S!issTles he l0W ‘ f y aK P[nnes CBn be ar,ned wl11 * anti-tank 

a $m R mMPin I ! he B 5 ozl,ian “Ifcrart manufacturer, has won 
a *181 million contract for the sale of 120 Tucana T-27 
turboprop military trainer al reran to Egypt. The contract 
Includes an option for the purchase of 60 additional planes 

Aironlf^oa!?* 6 !* lhe pJancs arc 10 be delivered starting fn 
fVf? 1 !? J 9 ?, 4 ' In * separate development, Egypt recently un- 

be if^rabled Vn^gyp?. 8 * ' 8,6 GaZeM ° an,l “ tank "'"«**« to 

jijfjf if t M Vt 1 f h j Gen<>ra 1 D T namlcs Corp. of the U.S. at*a 
StJUi M n rtei l n j?, r Ankara - The agreement includes 160 

US^Sh.a ry c”"Sl'ts be fll,,,nC ‘ ;d ln parl by off “* *«■» 

Automative Contracts 

• BRITAIN'S Austin Rover car group, a unit of the state- 

elated ?ndu 5 h |rI l f/ l Sf d | 'h bo, di*B ne got [ atlons with Asso- 
Si „ # lad , na usti Ties of Lahore, Pakistan, and Al- Ghurair 
Enterprises of Dubai to establish a Joint vent arc In Pakistan 
to assemble Austin Rover “Ital” cars. The project, which is 
to Include the export of assembled and kit-form “Ital” 
cars, as well as the construction of a new factory in Lahore 
the | by J he government. All three of 

in lh nr W e?, S .er7l s V o “ *° " ,ke “ sl »™ 

*„y° LKSWA p EN DO BRASIL, the 10 per cent Kuweltl- 

B . rasl ann0lin ced recently that Yt wSlI serve 
fng G in 1585?° W * maJ ° r exporter 10 tbe Middle East, start- 

als0 to colt,nue t0 l»e a major car customer 

^T^,LV ddl,i0 -;* 1 l20 - 00 ° «f thePkyi.i c.r Ut.to 
1984. Talbot shipped some 100,000 kits to Iran last year 

J,™ PLANS to invite tender, front major Enr.,.,n ind 
Japanese car manufacturers for participation In a $ 2 nn 
million project to wholly manufacture s™if and ^Id-slre 

Eayp«an'?n P ilnV.Hl d, ? B n t0 chsS?m.„ .r thl 

den iand. tSSl.Vff.SJ “ Fr.n« 

Imports »lV70:080%m 

Building and Housing contracts 

Wl, |p. be ® prln * ln 8 «P I" the Middle 

SStTtf Ter r r^mlnn Es ®“^. S0 “ 1 5 !? !■ the 


cnntrfrt ' ed for * nlernallon *] tenders for a civil works 

«.;ia?; , ^a f mo a ““, a »W. d ! ,;„^r 3 ’ 1,,nd : >t)r, ‘ 

• HYUNDAI ENGINEERING: and const ruction co of South 

•ss&ssn: &***?** At^ijShAhtaS 

uank (Aibaab) for the construction of a 12-storev offiee 
complex In Manama. Construction Is schedulerf 
^“hyfeptember 1?85. Designs"^ 
he handled by Pan Arab Consulting Engineers of Kuwait. 
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institution-building vk Arms 


TO BUILD a sound institution, 
particularly In a developing 
country. Is a difficult process. 
Tanzania has managed lo do that 
with a power company, as noted 
In a chapter on the management 
of state- owned enterprises in the 
' World Development Report 
1983. 

Tanesco, the Tanzania Electric 
Supply Company Limited, was 
founded as a private company in 
1931 and acquired by the gov- 
ernment of Tanzania in 1964, 
three years after the country be- 
came independent. It now op- 
erates as a state- owned enterpr- 
ise under the sponsorship of the 
Ministry of Water and Energy. 
Tancsco has more than 6,000 
employees and produces about 98 
per cent of the country’s elec- 
tricity consumption. Ail manag- 
erial positions were held by Tan- 
zanians — a remarkable feat 
considering that there were so 
Jew Tanzanian managers when 
the country became independent. 

Management continuity and a 
firm commitment to staff train- 
ing have been critical to Tane- 
sco s development. Over the past 
28 years, it has had only four 
general managers, and many of 
Its senior siaff have been with 
the company for at least 10 
years. The proportion of Tanza- 
nians in senior posts has risen 
from 20 per cent In 1964 to 85 
per cent In 1980. 


In 1968, Tanesco established 
Its own technical training Insti- 
tute, which was developed with 
assistance from the Swedish 
International Development 

Agency. European and Indian ex- 
patriate staff provided on-the- 
job training. By 1974, after (he 
first stage of the company’s lit- 
eracy programme, all employees 
were able to read and write. Be- 
tween 1976 and 1981 Tanesco 
sent 50 staff overseas to obtain 
engineering degrees. The first 
Tanzanian genera] manager, who 
was appointed in 1973 and re- 
tired in 1980, used foreign man- 
agement consultants to reorga- 
nize the utility along functional 
lines and expanded the program- 
mes for training and staff deve- 
lopment. The present manager is 
a professional power specialist 
appointed from within the ranks 
The “twinning” of Tanesco 
and the Electricity Supply Board 
of Ireland (ESB) in 1977 had a 
decisive influence on the develop- 
ment of the company’s manag- 
ers. During the first year of the 
scheme, about 20 Tancsco staff 
members were given from three to 
12 months’ training in Dublin 
followed by a brief period of 
on-the-job training with the 
Irish utility or with similar utlii- 

lL eS i! n ./* l J c c . Un,,ed Kl ngdom and 
the United States. Both “twins” 
took great care to design a train- 
ing programme that fitted Tanc- 
sco s needs. (World Bank News) 
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not'd n bo dovolfMinH • 
n-mi, s„ infe ct 
dose to self-sufficiency i„? 
until tile mu, of the ceniU « 

VT ."V” , an . executive of & ! 
Anglo- Dutch oil giant Shell. 

, B , UI development and operate f 
costs need to be cut lo make s! 
1,1111 lhe second phase of dcwkJ 
mo iit nt the North Sea fieldsTi 
i enlist'd, the Managing Direcim 
or the group's UK arm? Dr. S' 
Jennings, said here last week. 

Mo told a London conferee 
that. • ■ We should ail do what we 
oan lo ensure that British compa- 
nies understand lhe magnitude 
ami duration of the opportunity 
thin continue to be presented by 1 
North Sea oil and gas and the j 
world offshore markets?.*' ! 

I 

Alton I K3D billion has been In- 
vested in the North Sea so far. 1 
Inn the remaining small field! 
will cost between 1*450 and 
\!460 billion to develop. 

I lie current abundance of oil • 
on the world market hnsmaft! 
some believe that opportunities j 
outside the UK are shrinking > 
but Shell expeels further growth I 
in offshore activity in foreip J 
waters, where experts believe i 
half the world's future oil di* ; 
coveries will be made. 


* - ' TTU,,U oanK eoveries will be made 

A wholesale haemorrhage of capita 
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dent country with no recent experience of conqwi 
unu domination us nguinsl the experience of watt 
> acquired in the colonini situation in I he context c 
modern imperialism. 

In the first case, wealth has been acquired* 
part or an interaction bet ween one's own drive am 
initiative and the opportunities of one's own » 
ciety. Lhe wealth may reflect the most rulhless ex- 
ploitation but t lie exploitation was a national pte 
nomcnon and a pnrt of the internal social dynamic 
of a particular country. 

External guarantees 

..Consider the cases of most- wealth acquired in 
the Third World. The origins of the process 1,1 
rooted in the imperialist experience. If there 
exploitation it occurred under the umbrella of 
external power of the imperial authority- Verytf' 
ten the wealth was only possible because the eco- 
nomic system created by imperialism provided s 
sheltered and secure market lor commodilles pffr 
duced In the colonies. 

In other cases, the wealth arose from the equijj 
• sheltered and guaranteed trade which control!^ 
the shipping of local produce to the controlled nut- 
ket of the ‘mother country* and the equally 
and controlled importation of its manufactutf 
goods to the colony. 

,* n . su .? lrnary . the environment of P° , I er JJ? 
eventually guaranteed by external factors; the ^ 
kels were externally guaranteed and the w¥J®di 
supply were externally guaranteed. 0>uld it J* • 
this created a class deeply conditioned 
protected environment in the political * nd 
nomic sense? Could it mean equally that th^f L a 
east, an unconscious division of loyalty ’ betw 
the homeland where wealth was acquired and 
BcqukshJ a T ralUS power wb * cb guaranteed 

I suspect that one must search the corridors- Ijj 
nooks and crannies of the colonial 
jwthin the imperialist matrix to find the aa, ^* ld M 
bur conundrum. Private capital will always 
Sl^ittiah and will certainly seek ways jjJjS 
irtt\ni b b f ts T rafl y be hedged and personal 

Indulged, I renent_ hnunupr Ihnf thlS li d 1 . 
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JfJ' ™ the homeland merely because a dl B ,c "! 
’ a 5? r ®> ended ' The resulting haemorrhage 
of the mpst complex challenges to J* 
"Safeguards, particularly where . social ju® 1 *^;, 
s, ®hinc fl nt part of lhe political agenda. : 
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Government sets up committee to inquire into recent riots 


By Philip Marflect 

TUNISIA’S ARMY is maintaining a dis- 
play of force in the major cities despite a 
formal relaxation of the slate of em- 
ergency declared during the bread riots 
earlier this month. 

White President Bourguiba travelled as 
planned to Morocco to (he Islamic summit 
conference and the government- suppo- 
rted press asserts that "it's ail over", the 
atmosphere in the country is far from 
normal. * ’We are in a state of semi- 
martial law." says n professor at the Un- 
iversity of Tunis. "The government 
knows that Lhe events are not finished 
ami that Tunisians are now thinking about 
the future in a far more political way. The 
people won the battle of the bread — the 
government withdrew the increase. Now 
the people feel they have a new power." 

The demonstrations that erupted when 
the government confirmed a I 1 5 per cent 
rise in the price of bread lusted throu- 
ghout the first week of January, leaving 
an official total of 70 dead and 800 ar- 
rested. A survey of hospitals by local jour- 
nalists has suggested (hat over I 40 died. 
While some of those held have been rel- 
eased, more arrests have been made and 
an esLimaLed 2.000 are in prison. 

Despite government efforts lo reopen 
schools and universities ten days ago, 
students at the country's largest institu- 
tions in Tunis and Srax are on indefinite 
strike, demanding the release of colleag- 
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President Bourguiba 

ues last seen at the demonstrations. The 
students are threatening further acLion if 
they can locate the military courts at 
which detainees are reportedly to be 
brought for trial. 

The government has announced u 
committee of inquiry into the events. 


which will establish who initialed the de- 
monstrations and the looting and burning 
that followed, says Prime Minister Mu- 
hammad Mzali. ”1 cannot vouch for the 
independence of the inquest," says a lo- 
cal journalist. ‘‘The reason is simple — 
the riots were caused bv hunger, poverty. 
But the announcement that led Lo them 
was the product of feuding in the ruling 
parly over economic policy and the suc- 
cession to President Bourguiba. No inqu- 
est will allocate blame at governmental 
level." 


"The government is hardly capable of a 
real assessment of wh.nl lias happened," 
says Ahmed Mcsiiri. leader of the opposi- 
tion Movement of Socialist Democmts 
"The events pruve that there is now n di- 
vorce between the government und the 
people. Unless Rourguiba opens up the po- 
litical system now. the people will rise 
again." 

For 27 years since independence Pre- 
sident Bourguiba has enjoyed almost abso- 
lute power though his Desiaurian Socialist 
Party (PSD), which claims 500,000 
members und has the support of key offi- 
cials in the country's trade unions. Other 
political organisations were banned until 
the small Communist Parly was legalised 
in 1981. Last year President Bourguiba 
legalised the Social Democrats and the lib- 
eral Movement of Popular Unity. *’We 
are not convinced that Bourguit» wants 
real multi-parlyism," says Mestiri. citing 


the experience of the 1981 elections 
when the illegal organisations were per- 
mitted to take part hut a significant oppo- 
sition vote was concealed bv what widely 
regarded as a rigged ballot. **Wc must 
have an election to prove the govern- 
ment's good faith." he adds. 

There is also increasing speculation that 
another crisis caused bv popular opposi- 
tion or the death of the 80- year- old Hour- 
guiba might bring non- parliamentary for- 
ces lo power. The govern muni has taken a 
hard line with Tunisia’s Islamic fun- 
damentalists. Last year .10 people — in- 
cluding 19 soldiers — were jailed for 
membership of the Islamic Liberation 
Parly. Fundamentalist groups have grown 
rapidly — especially among the young — 
but currently appear lo he 1..0 weak to 
make a serious attempt lor power. 

I Hu armed forces have been carefully 
developed over recent years. Officers 
receive a wide range of special privileges 
and are highly paid by load standards. Tu- 
nisia is in the middle of a five- 
year $1 billion weapons mod- 
ernisation programme agreed 
with the Reagan administration. 

Public attention is now foe used" un how 
President Bourguiba will deal with the 
economic pressures (hat led some minis- 
ters lo force through the price rises. A 
new budget is to be presented in March in 
which, says the President, any increases 
in prices will not bear down on the poor. 

Observer News Service 


Summit seems unlikely in view 
of inter- Arab differences 

^ T(AH) The Kuwahi newspaper ‘ Al-Qabas’ has said that the planned pan- 
Arab summit conference was no! likely lo be held on 31 March, because of snowball- 
ing inter- Arab differences. 

1 mnicdhi “nident i Fled highly placed Arab official sources, the paper said It will be 
Ivh^n n * . he P an -Arab summit) to cope with the new differences that erupted 
« tween the Arab countries during the Casablanca pn n- Islamic summit conference. 

h„ii ^ aU n, 0nC ,‘! ,hat ,bc Arab l- oa B ne would be split In two factions If the summit was 
neia in Riyadh us scheduled. Quoting the same sources, tile paper said thnt di Tfcr- 
nccs gripped the Casablunca summit over the issue of bringing Egvpt back Into the 
Wnndc Conference Organization (ICO). It said that a number of Arab 
mvoik Wer .^ koen 0,1 rn,s,n B tl«P Issue of Egypt’s return to flic Arab fold If the 
hi™? !• I™ was co »vencd. At (lie same lime other Arab countries were expected to 
^oycott the projected summit If the quest ion of Egypt was Included on (he agenda, it 

1 Convening the summit would amount to risking a split of the Arab League into 
ntiin is ° nS ’ '1 ,sa,,I ‘ A *"Q abas '- And a number of Arab governments are or the opl- 
HipiJi be postponed. Egypt was ostracized from (be Arab League and 

ll„i re S ^u C 9 Confcrcncc Organization in protest against Its US mediated peace treafy 
hpr.hi 1 ® ut ear Ber this month the ICO decided to reinstate Egypt's mem- 

AI-ITai 1 s®ld that the Saudi Arabian Foreign Minister, Prince Sand 

j'J 81581 * recently discussed the feasibility of a postponement of the Arab summit 
* n g a meeting with Arab League Secretary General Chadil Kiibl. 


Egypt accepts invitation 

And says ‘it respects its commitments’ 

Py Star Staff Writer & Agencies sident l^ubarak was asked whether the 

* ICO had imposed any conditions on Egypt. 

AMMAN — ErvdI has reioin P( i ihp w\» he replied:V‘ Egypt is working in the 
mic Con fere nceOr ia n iza/i onH CO? Ir!er framework 0 ^M> C charter of the Islamic 
5 !“lng on-thSlidJ KJes fo five y?irs ^ conference. I coujd say that we respect 
s, 8mng a neace nS! tS our commitments. There is nothing from 

decision u? readmit Saw! h oTha Jcct the ,slamic Conferenca^hich touches the 

**V a ken « the S£.„u KaC of the S? sovereignly ° r thif j country;. Mr Muba- 

sanlzation in Casa hi h n ". a ™ L 1 i iu n r rak was apparently reaffirming Egypt s 
voted?nTavou r"^ °Egy p to .he 1 979 peace .rea.y with 

Presbw £_ ur - man ,co delegation fed by lsracL 

last xl ent Anmed Sekou Toure of Guinea Egyptian officials were delighted al 
invite p ay arrived ■" Cairo to formally their country's return to the ICO. but they 
Other m ^ ' nt0 lhe organization, appeared to be cautious lest any gloating 

ICO o a , em > >era or the delegation were the • statements divide the organization. Pre- 
of Timic- 8 ry G ^neral Mr. Habib Chatty sident Mubarak's political adviser Mr. 
Tarek- ‘fagi Foreign Minister Mr. 1 Osama Cl- Baz in ‘a comment said . This 
and Pakistani • 'Foreign constitutes a formal invitation and n for- 
Eevbt nrvLa i ? ahab2atJ a Yaqub-Khan. . inal accept an cp." 

PreKirta To thC lnV . lat,0n ' The delegation was expected to report to 

sayino iu^|, ?. e i QU Toure w^s .quoted as King Hassan of Morpcuo. who has said he 
vited . i^ be . -ICO had. formally in- might convene an extraordinary summit 
45-ttRfj!?' 10 fpsume-a'h active ro[e in the conference to! finalize Egypts readmis- 

, n «>on organization". When Hre- sion. . ’ . , ' ' 


US policies in Lebanon make 
Americans target of attacks 


By Patrick Seale 

LONDON — The extent lo which Ameri- 
cans arc now physically at risk in the Mid- 
dle East is illustrated by the 19 January 
killing of Dr. Malcolm Kerr, president of 
the American University of Beirut. By a 
tragic irony he was a bitier critic of his 
country’s policies. 

President Reagan's response was lo de- 
clare that the United States would not bow 
to terrorism, li is a response which sug- 
gests that - Washington has not wholly 
understood the nature of the forces its po- 
licies have unleashed. America's support 
for Israel's invasion of Lebanon in June 
1982 and its apparent inability lo restrain 
Israel since or get it to withdraw have 
made its Marines a prime target — and 
now also its nationals and its institutions 
in (he region. 

But so far there is no sign of a rethink 
in Washington. Secretary or Stale George 
Shultz was usked in London if he stood 
four-square behind the Israel-.Lebanon 
agreement he negotiated, widely seen as 
lhe political reward for Israel's invasion. 
In a one- word answer he snapped back 
"Yes". 

What such rigidity fails to take into ac- 
count is that a qualitative change is taking 
place in the nature of the challenge to 
American policies in the region. Perhaps 
because Palestinian resentments of the 
1960s and 1970s proved so easy to brush 
off. the United States has been slow to re- 
cognise the new militancy of the 1980s — 
no longer confined to Palestinians. 

Ycl the Iranian revolution of 1 978-79 
was a fearsome object lesson of lhe anger 
America had aroused among ordinary Ira- 
nians. Now Lebanon is driving the lesson 
home. Shia militancy is clearly far more 
dangerous than the Palestinian resistance 
ever managed to be. Thoroughly aroused 
and strengthened by international links 
with Damascus and Tehran, the Sliias 
cannot be contained as the Palestinians 
were. They see America as the uncondi- 
tional ajly of Israel and they have grown 
lo.hate it with a passion no less fierce 
than that of their Iranian co-rpligion- 
aries. ; ; , 

Born in ' Beirut of parents who were 
themselves teachers qt Ihe-AUB. Malcolm 
Kerr, his family and the university itself 
stood fpc h dialogue between the Arabs 
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and the West based on respect and shared 
intellectual and humane values. Kerr was 
acutely aware That some time in the 
1970s the dialogue had broken down. 

The prevailing Washington view was — 
and remains — that the pleas of Arab re- 
gimes, dependent on the US for protec- 
tion and for a haven for their money, 
could be safely ignored. But the regimes 
are no longer the only actors. In Lebanon, 
but not only there, the initiative is pass- 
ing lo shadowy groups who feed on the 
grievances of a vast popular base. U is no 
accident that the group. Islamic Jihad, 
that says it killed Malcolm Kerr also 
claimed responsibility for the kidnapping 
of the Saudi consul in Beirut. 

In an essay published Iasi year. Kerr 
warned that if the West continued to ig- 
nore the intolerable injuries suffered by 
the Arabs, its victims would one day. in 
the words of Arnold Toyiibee. "stagger to 
their feet and stab it in the back." Mai- 
colm Kerr — ^ "the most eminent Ameri- 
can target available", as one of his -col- 
leagues put it — was himself shot in the 
head. 

Observer News Service 
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WHEN 10-YEAR-oId Fayzch Amin was 
struck by shrapnel in the fall of 1 982, 
doctors feared she would become yet 
another child crippled for life by the 
violence in Lebanon. 

Her knee had been shattered by the fly- 
ing metal, and the sophisticated opera- 
tions needed to repair the damage were 
nol available in the hard-pressed hospitals 
of her homeland. 

But Fayzch Amin will soon walk nor- 
mally. The 'Save Lebanon* project of the 
American- Arab Ami- Discrimination 

Committee ( ADC) has brought her and 40 
other wounded children to the United 
Stales for treatment of physical and psy- 
chological wounds. 

The committee, the largest grassroots 
organization of Arab- Americans, began 
Lhe project in 1982 to aid children hurt in 
Israel's invasion of Lebanon and m years 
of civil war there. 

“Only look at the victims" 

Dr. James Zogby, executive director of 
the ADC. said the aims of 'Save Lebanon* 
are humanitarian, nol political. "We only 
iQok nt the victims, ** he said, "and nol at . 
who fired the shots.** Wounded children 
of nil ethnic and religious backgrounds in 
Lebanon are eligible for the programme, 
he said. 

Much of the cost of treating and trans- 
porting the children is being underwritten' 
by corporate and individual donors. Alia, 
Jordanian Airlines, ioi instance, provided 
reduced rates to the six groups of children 
and adult escorLs that have arrived since 
last year. Eighteen hospitals, including 
the Upstate Medical Centre in Syracuse, ■ 
have provided ffee services. A number of 
doctors have performed operations with- 
out charge. 

Tile committee has raised $210,000 
through fund-raising events and individ- 
ual contributions to cover additional costs 
associated with the children's slay in the 
United Stales. 

Dozens of Arab- America ns have opened 
their homes to the children. Fayzeh 
Amin, for example, is living with the 
Musa family of Silver Spring, Md. , while 
she waits for her third knee operation. 
She has been in this country for a year. 

Mounlr Mohammed, l 2, who was shot 
three times in the September 1982 massa- 


THERE ARE approximately 35,000 
Palestinians in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, with an estimated 16,000 in 
West Berlin, These figures are estimates 
based on the number of applications for 
political asylum. 

in view of the fact that each individual 
member of a family does not necessarily 
apply and that there is an unknown per- 
centage of illegal refugees, the real num- 
ber of Palestinians in West Berlin is prob- 
ably far greater, particularly as it is 
known to Increase dally. 

West Berlin has become a haven for re- 
fugees from numerous countries, particu- 
larly those with the most limited resour- 
ces and possibilities. The reason for this 
Is that entry is remarkably easy. All one 
needs to do is to fly to East Berlin, pay the 
price. of a transit visa to the East German 
authorities and get on the underground 
that links East Berlin to West Berlin. 

The Palestinians came to' Berlin in sev- 
eral waves: the first, after 1973 following 
conflicts between the Palestinians aiid the 
Lebanese army, the second, after 1975 
following the civil war in Lebanon, the 
third, and by far the most notable, follow- 
ing the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and 
the Sabra and Shatifa massacres in 1982. 
This third wave continues to swell as the 
situationin Lebanon becomes increasingly 
difficult for the Palestinians in Lebanon. 

■■ Numerous sources , have described the 
atmosphere of terror, the assassinations, 

. the harassment aiid the overcrowded con : 
ditions In the camps faced by the Pales- 
tinians, : one of which is a recent report 
issued by the Bureau of Refugee Program- 
mes and the US State Department for 
Near Eastern Affairs. 

1 In addition to this, most Palestinians ii> 
Lebanon today are confronted with a si- 
tuation of complete illegality. Indeed, the 
Lebanon, government generally refuses to 
renew identity papers for, Palestinians 
who hold’ refugee documents issued by 
Lebavion, excepting in the oases of those 
refugees frbtn 1948 who are registered 
with UNRWA. 


4 Save Lebanon’ project sends 
more wounded kids to the US 



Fayzeh Amin, recuperating from corrective surgery for wounds she received In 
Lebanon in 1982, talks with Dr. James Zogby. 


ere at the Sabra refugee camp, has lived 
with several families in Richmond, Va. , 
since he arrived last October. 

Boy received free treatment 

Mounir, a Palestinian, was not eligible 
for subsidized medical care in Lebanon 
because he is not a citizen of that country. 
He received Tree treatment at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Richmond for nerve 
and bone damage. 

Mounir has been much suffering in bis 
short life. His father and brother died in a 
massacre in 1 97 6. At the Sabra massacre 
he witnessed the deaths of his mother, 
three sisters and two brothers. He sur- 
vived by pretending to be dead after he 
was shot. 

Mounir has only a brother and sister 
alive from what had been his family of 1 1 


people," said Ibrahim Uwaydah, 40. who 
has provided a temporary home for the 
boy and his -brother, Nabil, in Richmond. 

Mounir recalled the details of the Sabra 
massacre In a matter-of-fact tone. "I was 
afraid; I was sacred to death." he said. 
"They asked who's not dead. If someone 
got up, they shot him so I didn't get up. " 

Americans have warmly welcomed (he 
children. Mr. Uwaydah said Mounir had 
travelled from family to family because so 
many wanted the privilege of sheltering 
him. Selma Musa, who recently brought 
Fayzeh into her home, said. "It's just 
like having another daughter in the 
house." 

Doctor recommends patients 

The journey to the United Slates of a 
wounded child usually begins when an in- 
dependent social welfare group in Lcba- 


Palestinians in West Berlin 


All the others, even those residing 
there since. 1948, who were registered 
with the Lebanese Ministry of the Inter- 
ior, are now without valid identity papers. 

In practice, the Lebanese embassies, 
and particularly the one in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, do not renew any 
Identity papers and confiscate the do- 
cuments presented by the Palestinians. 
The vast majority of Palestinians in Berlin 
have no place where they may legally go 
and live with their families. In the short 
term at least, the only solution open to 
them is to request the West German au- 
thorities for, political asylum. 

In order to qualify for such an asylum, a 
long and complex administrative and legal 
procedure is necessary to prove that the 
refugee in question * * is persecuted for po- 
litical reasons," As far as the Pales- 
tinians are concerned, (he German courts 
usually require proof of individual perse- 
cution. The persecution of the Palestinian 
people as a whole is either dented or con- 
sidered irrelevant to the decision. "The 
plaintiff is not politically persecuted.. . In 
times of continuing troubles with war and 
civil war in Lebanon, it is difficult to ver- 
ify individual cases of persecution." ■ , 
A report was published in September 
1983 by the office of the UN High Com-! 
missioner for Refugees on the living con- 
ditions of refugees in West Germany 
which created a. real scandal in the. press 
and the Parliament: 

.(a) Applicants for asylum live-often 
■ Tor a number of years — in ex-army 
, camps dr in hostels as is the case in : 
’ Berlin. The office of the High Com-’ 
missioner stressed that the ^installa- 
tions were crumbling, heating was in- 
suffiejeht md sanitary Conditions 
;; highly inadequate. *’ . ■ 

; (b) Material assistance consists of 1 
meals served ip the hostels, or in s‘6rae i 
cases tickets .to be exchanged for- food' 1 
and a maximum Qf,;7(jKpM (appfoxi- ■ 


mately $20) per person per month. In 
Berlin, the refugees receive 49, 50 
DM ( approx. $14). With this * * pocket 
money" they must pay for transport 
tat least three obligatory visits to vari- 
ous administrations every month) and 
cover all their needs. The report by tlic 

High Commissioner 
stated cases of malnutrition. 


non forwards a name to Dr . f 
Shammu. head of pediatrics at Wr? 1 
Bnrbir Hospital. She recommends Tth! 
committee which child will be sent Z ? 
United Slates. s «nt to ibe 

"Every child I chose wns picked l» 
cause there was some very specific ire!' 
ment in America," she said in an inter' 
view while visiting this country. 
came for eye treulinunl we do not havJ 
the equipment for the Lebanon.” tit 
said. "Some came for rehabilitation u ' 
Lebanon you cun gel a new Umborataa 
or u wheelchair, hut ilmfx the extern of 
it. There they don't pay attention lopsy. ^ 
chologtcal or social rehabilitation. -. 

"I had lo refuse people over 18 yean 
old, " Dr. Slui m ma coni i lined. "Ourwx- 
kers in Washington found it easier to 
place children than adults in hospitals. I 
hud to refuse those who wanted treatment • 
that is not available anywhere in the . 
world. A lot of people thought that if they r 
came to America arms would grow back oi ' 
eyes would see again." 

The State Department supported the 

Save Lebanon children's project from 
its inception and helped speed tbt 
processing or visas. The Anti- Defamation 
League of BnaiB rith. which initially de- 
nounced the project . as a propaganda <(. 
vort. now supports its humanitarian vt 
lue, said Nathan Pcrlmutter, the leajnie'i 
national director. ^ 

Organizers of the project belie W-'iilfc- - 

Fnv/7h C no i S ° niC ' , drnma,lc successo. ! 
v.,Hi , h i longer sleeps with a transistor 
radio under her head and h pillow over il : 
to shui out the sounds of shells railing. - 
M^n^Ulkobw ,hed * y, “ »’: 

"It is not we who nre healing the chil- 
dren. it is they who are healing us," laid 
the entertainer Danny Thomas at i : 
fund-raising concert at Washington! 
Kennedy Centre for the Performing Atu ' 
last May. 

Mr. Zogby said the project had helped . 
Arab- Americans act ns o unified ethnic i 
group. "Until now il seonis it was diffi- 1 
cult for us to organize as a whole,” be | 
said. * * The kids have enabled us to do t 
that; they have given us that pride." ; 
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lion und helplessness und a mountini 
feeling of despair." 

All or lhe above points apply to the 
Palestinian refugees, yet the media barmy 
mention them. Their situation is, how- 
ever, particularly delicate for several rea- 
sons. An increasingly common policy 
been lo split families up. In spite oitMir 
requests lo be allowed to slay together, it- 
miiics are separated and sent to difierem 
camps. One can easily imagine the eiten 
of this on people who live in condiuo® 
which arc in themselves hardly beantwe 
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Nigeria: 


Exiled politician condemns the coup 

And declares ‘war’ on the military government 


Has time run 
out on Chad? 

THIS COLUMNIST has time and again 
chosen to write about Chad not with 
any bias for that African country, but 
for the deep concern for the Chadian 
people and the sensitive nature of the 
problem. 

On .Wednesday 25 January, the des- 
ert war flared up once again leading to 
the shooting down of a French Jaguar 
fighter plane, killing the pilot. This 
Incident cannot be considered a minor 
one. More so, when it was reported 
that the plane was shot down by Libyan 
troops supporting Mr. Goukouni 
Oueddel, the rebel leader. 

When President Francois Mitterrand 
sent the 3,000 French troops to Chad 
last August, their assignment was 
clearly defined. They were to serve as a 
deterrent to the advancing rebels. Of 
conrse, the presence of the French for- 
ces helped bring the fighting to a sud- 
den end, which led to an unofficial 
ceasefire. For nearly six months, It has 
been no peace no war situation In 
Chad. 

Unfortunately, no serious attempt 
was made by the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity, the United Nations, France 
or the United States to resolve the 
problem, taking advantage of the lull 
In the fighting. All along there were 
fears that the belligerents were secretly 
preparing for an onslaught on each 
other. These fears were heightened 
when the OAU attempt to hold a recon- 
ciliation conference on Chad in Addis 
Ababa on 9 January failed. 

Reading to the shooting down of Its 
plane, France has sent in reinfor- 
cement to Chad in the form of more fig- 
hter planes. French troops have ad- 
vanced nearer to the rebel* s front. 
(They are reported to be 200 kilome- 
tres from Faya Largeau, the northern 
oasis town held by Goukouni Oueddel). 
The troops have also been given permis- 
sion to fire back whenever they are at- 
tacked. These developments tn the civil 
war are serious as they are dangerous, 
because they are likely to Involve 
France directly in the fracas and bring 
French troops face to face with the Li- 
byans. 

But it Is time the two “supporting** 
nations exercised restraint and took 
their hands off Chad to enable the OAU 
to make another attempt towards peace 
In Chad, Despite the failure of Its 
recent peace efforts, there Is still hope 
that something good could be done. The 
OAU ol which Chad Is a member, Is the 
only authentic party at the moment to 
find a solution to this ‘ purely* African 
problem. 

Therefore, OAU chairman Colonel 
Menglstu Halle Mariam should put his 
foot down and make a breakthrough on 
Chad before his term of office expires 
next June. His ability to achieve peace 
in Chad will not only boost his ego as 
chairman of the OAU, It will as well be 
* credit to Addis Ababa* which Is- the 
headquarters of the organization. “If 
it were well when ft Is done, then It 
were toll it was done quickly** lo 
borrow a line from William Shake- 
Ware’ s‘ Macbeth’, . 

Afrlcii’j elder statesmen, Julius Ny- 
Tanzania, Kenneth Kaunda of 
^? h . la * ^anlel arap MOl . of Kenya 
Sekou Toure of Guinea to 
BiiuT ? 1*^ should rlBe to. the occa- 
find curie for the ‘disease* 
Chad for nearly 20 
It i- m. N o Dn ! w* a Civil war. Instead, 
.JSSSSL? coonlry arho lose. 


By Cameron Duodo 

LONDON (ONS) — Nigeria’s most wanted 
politician. Alhaji Umaru Dikko, brother- 
in-law of deposed President Shagari and 
known as his 'third ear,' has declared 
'war' on the Supreme Military Council 
which is now ruling the country. 

(n an exclusive interview, Dikko said 
‘ * Everyone can be trained to use a gun. 
The junta in Lagos is made up of politi- 
cians in uniform who turned their guns on 
the elected government they had sworn to 
defend under the constitution. "The true 
professional in the Nigerian army will, 
make the distinction between soldiers and 
politicians in uniform- Nigerians cherish 
liberty and democracy above everything 
else and will fight to restore these before 
long." 

Under the fotmer regime, few contracts 
could be approved in Nigeria without Dik- 
ko's lactic approval. The popular belief is 
that he is worth about £1,000 million. 
Dikko was dismissive of charges that he 
was in control of huge funds. "A politi- 
cian's first aim is to obtain votes, and 
that is what I was concerned with. Be- 
side*. whatever money a politician makes 
goes back to the people, because he wants 
their votes. The military are talking about 
money because they can only think of 
their own bank accounts," he said. 

Alhaji Dikko, aged 45, was bom in (he 
northern town of Ziara and graduated in 
maths at London University. He also 
holds a doctorate in law. He worked for 
five years with the Hausa section of the 
BBC External Services and taught in Nig- 
eria for some time before entering polit- 
ics. 

Describing his escape from Nigeria af- 
ter the New Year's Eve coup, he said,"l 
took the risk of driving to the Benin bor- 
der, after lying low in Lagos for two days. 

I could have been .stopped on the way at 


any time and picked up. but I thought the 
risk was worth taking because I was tip- 
ped off (hat I would be killed if the milit- 
ary got their hands on me. "There is 
evidence for this in the fact (hat although 
they gave every politician a deadline of 
seven days within which to report, they 
declared me a ‘wanted' man after only 
two days. They would have shot me and 
then put out a story that 1 was resisting 
arrest or trying to escape." 

Dikko who was in Germany en route to 
the Middle East, confirmed that his fa- 
ther, who is over 90, had been arrested 
and released. He also disclosed that his 
17-year-old son, u student, on holiday, 
had been detained. "They should get the 
people they are looking for and stop ha- 
rassing innocent relations," he said. 
"They have turned me into some sort of 
Hitler, whom everyone is looking for 
here, there and everywhere, and who is 
sighted by different people at different 
places at the same time." 

He claimed that Shagari was over- 
thrown because of quarrels with the ' Ksa- 
duna Mafia', the northern power- brokers 
who are alleged to have been responsible 
for overthrowing General Yakubu Gowon 
in July 1975. They disagreed with the 
idea that a southerner should succeed 
Shagari as president in 1987, through the 
‘rotation* system accepted by Shagari's 
National Party of Nigeria. • The former 
Vice-President, Alex Ekwueme, would al- 
most certainly have been the NPN’s can- 
didate in 1987, in appreciation of the 
help that he and other southerners had 
given Shagari. 

The decisive reason for the 'Kaduna 
Mafia’s' coup, says Dikko. was Shagari's 
award of the country’s highest honour- to 
his arch- rival. Chief Obafemi Awolowo, 
leader of the Unity Party of Nigeria, 
(UPN). Shagari, Dikko says was dedi- 
cated lo building up national unity, and 
thus honoured Awolowo. who is regarded 



Deposed President Shehu Shagari 

as the undisputed leader of the Yoruba 
people. ' * All (he reasons for the coup 
were subjective", said Dikko. "That is 
why the military keep changing lhe offi- 
cial line about why they struck. One day, 
they say it's the economy. The next, they 
say it's corruption. Then, it’s misman- 
agement. In doing this, they think they 
can under- estimate the intelligence of 
Nigerians. But they are joking. The 
people know that it's the same civil ser- 
vants and advisers, who are giving the 
military the same advice they gave us and 
which we were following. So what has 
changed?" 

Alhaji Dikko claimed that he had infor- 
mation that the military are already fin- 
ding It difficult to maintain law and order. 


Brazil: 

The electorate call for a 


vote 


By Robert Del Qularo 

RECIFE, Brazil (ONS) — This is a pre- 
sidential election year in Brazil and the 
campaigning has already begun, not just 
as to who will win but also about what sort 
of election will take place. 

Many thousands are taking part in mar- 
ches and demonstrations at which dire- 
tas, diretas' is the cry. No one needs to 
chant anything more because everyone In 
politics knows that 'direct' means direct 
elections'. The government Is resisting 
this call for a direct popular vole. Pre- 
sidents are elected by the 686 notable* 
(deciding for 125 million Brazilians) who 
make up the electroal college. 

This is nothing like the barely- noticed 
body of the same name in the United 
States, which has always gone along with 
the people’s will, bul is rather the essen- 
tial sieve by which the Brazilian generals 
have ensured that, since they overthrew 
President Joao Goulart in 1964. the head 
of state has always been one of them. 

The arithmetic ensures that the major* 
ily In the college is made up of members 
of he government's PDS party ('Social 
Democratic Party.' as It is called), 
through weighting the selection in favour 
of the small, conservative states of the 
north- east and far south. On the face of 
it • then the government s favourite to 
take over the presidential sash from Gen? 
era! Joao Figqelredo should be home and 
dry — being. Mario Andraar^ an arm} 
officer and the Intenor Minister. How? 
ever inflation and austerity measures oc- 
cMinnprf bv massive public debts have pu| 

SEESJS liothlog 

the 20-year old regime. . 

.Besides no longer will !the entire PDS 
tameiy apPly [t ^ fU ^ r ' sta ® P ** 
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Brazilian President Joao FI guel redo. 

generals hand down an order. One of Us 
most famous members — Paulo Maluf. a 
former governor of Sao Paulo, Brazil's 
most productive state — Is using his mast* 
ery of the smoke- filled rooin style of poli- 
ticking to capture delegates* to the PDS 
convention in mid-year. 

Another, splinter has appeared up in 
Recife, the main city of Brazil's north, 
where the local PDS is. backing its bright- 
est star, -Senator Marco Model, a peraOn- . 
able and bonny lawyer. If the party con- . 
venlion ’goes info deadlock;. Model could 
appear as Mr. Clean and turn lnt<j a 
national figure. i. f 

The main opposition party, the Ptytffi 
: ( Brazilian Democratic Movement) is on 
. the bandwagon for direct elections arid is 
' well awart pf the growing feeHng that jhe 

t‘. .* • - . .• i .. 


military and its technocrats are back on 
their heels, out of ideas and the will to 
govern. But it Is a party of white-collar 
professionals, with few factory workers 
or farm labourers. 

Aside from the PDS, it is the only party 
with notional organization and- support, 
but it Is not radical. Even as it espouses 
direct elections, it fears a surge of popu- 
lar expression. So the PMDB, on the 
Quiet, Is also looking for a PDS candidate 
it can tolerate, such as Vice-President 
Aureliano Chaves, a civilian. Or it could 
seek a deal with the government to allow 
one of its own more flexible figures. Gov- 
ernor Tancredo Neves of the key sLate ot 
Minas Gerais, lo reach the presidency on 
the understanding that he would govern 
without rocking the boat the military has 
been building these 20 years. 

Sonifeone who would try to out- them, 
though, is Leonel Brizola. governor of Rio 
de Janeiro state and the emly member of 
the left-wing PDT (Democratic Workers 
Party) heading a stale administration. 
When Brizola. allowed back into the coun- 
try and into politics after long exile, won 
the Riode Janeiro governorship at the end 
of 1982, generals in the local command 
were all for dropping him out of a helicop- 
ter off Copacabana beach without benefit 
of parachute, in the classic manner. 

What Brizola has, more than any other- 
likely candidate, is charisma. Every gen- 
eral’s muck- sweat nightmare is Brizola 
sweeping the election by television and 
public appearances, then setting up thd 
sort of left-wing administration that Sal- 
vador Ailende was trying to run in Chile 
.. from 197.0-73. 

The government' could stave off (be 
l ; push for direct elections, if only on the 
i - grounds that Congress is in recess until I 
- March and there is not enough time to 
, pafiji the constitutional amendment.' . 




world — 

Brunei: " ~ ' — . 

A nation born with a silver spoon in its mouth 


fy Humphrey Keenlyslde 

THE PINY Sultanate of Brunei on the 
north western tip of the island of Borneo 
woke up in I 984 as the world's newest st- 
ate. Cushioned by inordinate oil and gas 
wealth, Brunei can boast an average per 
capita income or US S 22.000 ranking it 
alongside Kuwait and ahead of the Wes- 
5^ * ‘^^trialised giants including the 
USA ($13. 000) and Japan ($] 0,000). 

Bul behind the lavish celebrations this 
month at the specially commissioned ‘ Ts- 
Palace), the Sultan. Sir Musa Hass- 
anal Bolkiah, may be pondering the future 
with some trepidation. Wielding autocra- 
tic rule over a politically docile populus, 
doubts nevertheless hang around how long 
he can hold on to one of the world's last 
surviving monarchies. 

Independence is unlikely to bring with 
any immediate changes to the political 
status quo which derives from over 400 
vears rule by the Sultan's family. In the 
last decade, most inhabitants have bene- 
fited from an unprecedented increase in 
weal l h which has seen the balance of tr- 
from a* annual US S 90 million 

i98-> 72 l ° 3 rCCOrd US 53 ' 4 bil,ion iu 

Oil and natural gas. accounting for 96% 

1 1 exports, form the lifeblood of the eco- 
nomy. By contrast . agriculture has been 

Falklands: 


singularly neglected. Only I 0%of the land 
area is cultivated and Brunei relics on im- 
ports for nearly 80% of its food. 

In the knowledge that the oil and gas 
will not last for ever, plans are underway 
to grow coffee, coconuts, cocoa and 
sugar. With the help of an unlikely inves- 
tor in the Mitsubishi Corporation of Ja- 
pan, it is hoped to make the country self- 
sufficient in livestock. 

Even if a large chunk of the country's 
wealth never gets beyond the Sultan's pa- 
lace, few are complaining. Health and 
education arc free. Two-car families are 
commonplace and few are without colour 
television. Over one third of the total 
work force is engaged in government ser- 
vice offering high salaries, generous pen- 
sions and among other perks subsidised 
trips to Mecca. Sweetest of all for individ- 
uals. the Sultanate is tax-free. 

Anxious to pre-empt any post- 
independence calls for a return to demo- 
cracy, the Sultan has been plugging an 
Islamic policy. The building of mosques 
and the imposition of an Islamic educa- 
tion, although far from an extreme fun- 
damentalism, mark the kind of national 
identity which the Sultan would clearly 
like to forge. 

Yet this may not suit all groups. For the 
Chinese contingent, their notorious busi- 


LONDON (Agencies) — A row Is growing 
in London because nearly half the $30 
million allocated by the British govern- 
ment for rehabilitation of the Falkland 
Islands, after (lie war with Argentina, has 
been spent on just 54 prefabricated 
bouses. 

The houses, which cost $35,000 to er- 

** 1 ! are C0Stln B average 
$250,000 each to build In (he Falklands. 
Tne project has been dogged front the 
beginning by bad luck, foul weather and 
admlntstratlve .blunders. A spokesman for 
!5,‘U9l rerseas Development Administration 

iP?^, eJ 5 p,Bl . ned: MWe re J ect the charge 
that this has been a financial and manag- 
erial debacle. 

Shortly after the recapture of the 
islands In 1982 the ODA sought tenders 
for the supply, erection, fitting and fur- 


uishing of 27 dwellings for Fori Stanley to 
replace houses wrecked during the war and 
to provide desperately needed accommoda- 

I or , 1 " c , experts and executives 
who flooded into the Islands. 

i, T h ® was won by the small Bri- 

tish firm of James Brewster Associates at 

!nSll Ce m i 4 mil, ' on or *150,000 per 
house. Mr Janies Brewster, head of the 

firm, said the weatherproof shells of slml- 
lar houses could have been erected in Bri- 
tain for 35,000 and that the difference in 
price was accounted for by triple glazing 
complete fittings and the cost of Lection 
and of supervising the project 8,000 miles 
away. 

Subsequently it was realised by the ODA 
that nearly another $1 million would have 

lo erect C the°an!™! ,0rtl 118 PUn ‘ """ 


Siberian gas 

Experts doubt deliveries 
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Row grows over increasing 
cost of housing the people 


n J«P aIr and ri 8id adherence to aspects 
of Chinese culture clash with Bruneian 
Malay nationalism. Stiff Malay language 
JJJJJ an n d len 8lhy residence requirements 
S ift B ™ neia ? citizenship particularly 
1° come by- No longer able to use 

headed elsewhere!' ™ y haVe alrei “* 

By driving the Chinese away, observers 

?irp S n 0n t'h ,el c e . r this P ol 'cy could back- 
nre on the Sultan. As the Irnditional 
mainstay of the work force in the oil and 
gas industries, he can little afford to wit- 
ness a large scale exodus. Even for the 
Malays already acquainted with Western 

na’n ty eS ' JS? 1 ? 10 rcst rictions — incliid- 

-Lre irksome 110 ” ° f lh * sa,u of a,coho1 

Paradoxically, the Sultan will have less 
worries about the country's neightourx 
D^rfed by Indonesia and MplSyS? - 
?™, nei f clu J?yy surrounded by the Mal- 
aysian state of Sarawak ~ both have we - 
corned the microslate into the ASEAN 


Told. Brunei formally jointed the 
tion in last month. or 8ani5i- 

Membership will allow Brunei erfer 
lively to discount perennial fears of S 
poration by its bigger neighbour st re SL 
tadk mu, I he Mill, L-L-,i,iiry° BuUoft 
he sale side, the Sultan has been bus? 
building up the country's defences S 
jirmy or nearly 4000 - the Roya?Bn5 
Malay Regiment - has at its disposal ?n 
armoury of tanks, helicopters. paro 
craft equipped with Exoeel missiles an 
British Rapier surface-to-air Kg* 

Despite possessing this battery or so- f 
plnsticated weuponry. Brunei will comj. 
nue to rely on the British-controlled 
Gurkha battalion guarding the Seria oil- 
Meld lor at loust another five years. A Bri. 
tisli officer on secondment com 
niunds the army. 

Where the Bruneian royalty have struck 
a blow for complete freedom from their 
colonial musters has been over the ques- 
tion of the country's substantial foreign 
exchange reserves currently estimated ai 
around US $ I 1 billion. For many years 
placed with the Crown Agents, a British 
government body offering in vestment ser- 
vices to foreign governments, the 
Sultan s 13.5 billion (US S 5.2 billion) 
account represented 7 5"..- or total Crow 
Agents funds. Their sudden withdrawal 
lust July has plunged the body into a major 
crisis, even threatening its continued en- 
isle nee. 

I he management of the Sultan’s funds 
hns now passed to the Brunei Investment 
Agency, a local body comprising bankers | 
and investment experts. The participation 
of the United Slates- based banks, Morgan 
Guaranty and Citibank signals a greater 
American interest in the Sultanate's sur 
plus wealth. 

After many years of hcsitancc and re- 
1 11 c in nee lo shed us ties with Britain, this 
recent assertion of confidence augurs well 
Inr Brunei us it steps into the inter 
national arena. But it is early days yet as 
Hie Sultan, nil too conscious of other es- 
ninplcs in the past- colonial era, will be ! 
aware. 
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Centenary of the motor car 
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lion!are to provide for current export, Ltd domestic™^ quX,nte St “" 

nreatUrongO' last month - though Mr. Derezhov Mid S W& rem^eTr^.K 8 
main jumping station and had onfy interrupted opergUo^ 
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S™? motor car 100 years old this year? 
Even tho motorist with no Interest In his- 
tory may become aware over this year and 
next of conflicting claims about who did 
J.h.t, whe „ Bm , f0 „ e .° t " e , th 7» 0r ^ 

It depends on what you mean by 

,he mov *m®nt of a vehicle bv 
mechanical means Is the criterion a 1770 
steam cart made in France by one Nicholas 

SfK'iS Hu JI a ef" 
Ingenuity 

as If thl. g fi S “? l,r,,l,IB road veh,c *c qualifies 

JS." f " ‘t e 

to u r5w"JL y d l ;x ,i (0 homt *»!' work ft* was 
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Firs! petrol engine, four-wheeled car 

/ 

Most automotive historians likewise 8 ^ f .. 

cept 1985 as the centenary year, but - ' 0 
course — not the French. 

They have decided that a Know 1 JJ* 

Blneeri Edouard DeIamare-Deboutt«nlie» 

built the first vehicle which we veo\i» : 
cognise as ■ car with a petrol engine an® ! 
four wheels. This he did, they say. |B .. 
1884. j 

HJs car has not survived but the [ 

arc building one to the original 
we can expect them to make a bit of * j , 1 
or the riepjlca around the 
1 May: The r Germans will probably i8n° r * 1 
the whole thing. 1 . t X ■ 

So too, will anyone who agrees wftb. 
father of modern motor raaridfapJu'JJJ i 
Henry Ford, whose njwre memp»| , 7 1 
ihattsins included jfae assertion :>r V 
tory Is bunk, ’’ ; J ' -j j.-.,*. 

•* jVj p, -l!-!'' 1 ’ '■ Loniqn [: 
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Mr. Kohl 
escapes 
the trap 

By Ya‘ coub Jaber 


WEST GERMAN Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl has successfully managed to ex- 
tricate himself from a trap set to black- 
mail his government during last week's 
visit to Israel. At the end of the six- 
day visit, Kohl told a news conference 
that West German arms sales to Saudi 
Arabia serve the West’s interests. But 
the more poignant remark came when 
he politely but firmly told a reporter 
that his government's decisions were 
being made in Bonn and not Tel Aviv. 

From the outset of the visit, obser- 
vers believed that the Israeli leaders 
would try lo use the question of Ihe 
yet- undecided sale of West German 
arms to Saudi Arabia as means to ex- 
tort military and economic aid from 
Bonn. The weapons themselves are not 
as important as the Israelis tried to 
suggest; as they do not pose any real 
threat against Israel. Yet the weapons 
sale dominated Kohl's tRlks in Israel 
because it was seen ns Hie only issue 
providing an excuse to shun talks about 
Middle East peace, invoke the German 
sense of guilt over the Nazi era. bar- 
gain about new assistance from Bonn 
and try lo defer other Western powers 
from selling arms to Arab states. 

There is no evidence so fur that Mr. 
Kohl has succumbed to the Israeli at- 
tempts. He made a few pleasant re- 
marks about his country's relations 
with Israel and the need to forget the 
past, but he uttered no public commlt- 
m u, nt L ottier tha n vague promises 
which certainly did not satisfy the 
greedy demands of the Israelis. 

I am not trying to compliment the 
west German chancellor over ll« 
handling of his delicate mission in Is- 
rael. l am of Lhe opinion that European 
leaders should refrain from making of- 
li.cial visits lo Israel while it still occu- 
pies Arab lands and denies the Pales- 
tinians rights. Kohl's visit, however, 
was made, and the outcome in worthy 
Of comment, 

hl n V 1 ® P ast - some European leaders 
r»ai e L. tr,ed l ? i ustif y lhei r visits to Is- 
( by ar g uin 8 that the more Israel is 
isolated the more extremist and ag- 
gressive it tends to be. Thai argument 
EJL W* shattered in 1982 after 
vic C i?fJ. Presidenl Francois Mitterrand 
in »k lsrael 0n the same grounds, and 
!" summer of that year Israel 

banort * tS alrocio P s ' nvas i°n of Le- 

iJlJ? 8 obvious then that the 

mall ,u lry t0 maa ipulale such visits lo 
anr»r« , ern l°°k as if they imply tacit 
lalke° V t> ^eir policies. In private 
moriT Preside ht Mitterrand must have 
. a Benuine effort to persuade Is- 
n . * 10 discontinue its expansionist 
deiJuLw respond favourably to peace 
demands. Israel, on the other hand. 

Frpn/*h pdrt . ray the visil a s a sign of 

neft acquiescence to its policies. 

ChBnlii. not „ cl . ear V et whal prompted 
rael p or - to-make his visit to Is- 
a dfisirf < i 0u d have been motivated by 
with^S i° s L et u P balanced relations 
cialiv ■L Ar tt wo . rid a nd Israel, espe- 
and j n ^H ter i; llils, y i8 Ms tp Satidi Arabia 

H na Jordan last year. r , ; . . 

notice”fft «f e ', Mr ' K °hrs visit served 
8enarniu 4 M be r fiv aeBs l b 0 t the present 
solved 'Jfr ,u f JY est Germany are ajb- 
loneer h f (1 *5? rtaii guilt, and are ‘ft, 

S rjWllhdg to pay fpr past history. 
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THE NEWSPAPERS this week comment 
on various Middle East topics, ranging 
from the situation in the occupied Arab 
territory to Lebanon and the Arab- Israeli 
conflict in general. 

A significant shift in policies is noted in 
an editorial by the editor-in-chief of the 
Cairo daily Al- Abram, who calls for the 
setting up of an Arab military deterrent to 
confront the US-supported Israeli chall- 
enge. 

‘ * An Arab military force should be built 
up in accordance with a well-prepared 
plan, and it should be made clear that an 
attack on any Arab stale is a threat 
against the whole Arab nation," writes 
the Egyptian paper. It also calls for the 
use of Arab economic potentials to foil the 
Israeli designs. 

The paper explains that this does not 
mean beating the drums of war, but is 
simply a reminder that permanent peace 
can only be achieved through a balance of 
power. 

Another Egyptian newspaper, Al- 
Aklibar, comments on the situation in the 
occupied Arab lands by calling on the 
international community to take practical 
steps to force Israel to stop Us attempts to 
abort the peace process in the Middle 
East. The paper refers to the Israeli deci- 
sion to apply two laws in the occupied 
West Bank and Gaza. 

"The situation has become too serious 
to tolerate further escalation and irre- 
sponsible decisions, which Israel is accus- 
tomed to taking whenever a glimmer of 
hope for peace looms on the horizon." 
the paper remarks. 

It goes on to say (hat Israel deliberately 
sabotages peace efforts by taking unilat- 
eral steps which make the negotiating 
process lose its value for the Palestinian 
people and their representatives. 

The English-language Qatari Gulf Times 
lashes out at Washington's continued 
rejection of the UN proposal for an inter- 
national conference on the Middle East, 
with the participation of the PLO and the 
Soviet Union. It says the motive behind 
this refusal is that the US administration 
wants the Middle East to remain f)n Am- 
erican zone of influence. 

On Lebanon, the newspaper AJ-FaJr of 
Abu Dhabi notes that political moves to 
solve the Lebanese crisis have, weakened 
and are about 10 disappear completely. 
The only question that is being discussed 
at present is whethet the Multinational 
Force should go or stay. 

Lhe paper stresses the importance of 
firm action by the Lebaiiese government 
at ail levels, in order not to let the situa- 
tion become frozen. It suggests that'Uhe 
Beirut govern nienl can begin such action 
by launching an Internal dialogue opening 
the , way for the resumption of the national 
reconciliation conference. 

•- The paper warnd that the passage of 
time could allow, foreign elements to 

' . 'i.A.Ai Vi : '» : 


intervene and make a solution almost im- 
possible. 

A newspaper in Abu Dhabi. Al-Ittlhad, 
stresses the importance of the dialogue 
currently taking place among some Arab 
quarters, on how to come up with new 
proposals for the future. It calls for the 
continuation of this dialogue, and says it 
must be given utmost attention and con- 
sideration. 

"Arab countries are requested to lake 
part in this dialogue in a positive spirit, 
without imposing certain views on one 
parly or another until an agreement is 
reached on fuLure movement," writes the 
paper. 


Jordanian press 

In Jordan, newspapers comment on His 
Majesty King Hussein's news conference 
last Saturday. 

Ad- Dus tour notes that the King has 
reaffirmed that Jordan's lop priority is to 
liberate the occupied territory and save its 
Palestinian population. It says that for 
this purpose, Jordan is keen to establish a 
balanced Jordanian- Palestinian relation- 
ship based on the fact that the two peoples 
face a common destiny and confront com- 
mon dangers. 

"Once such a relationship is esta- 
blished, each side will shoulder its share 
of the responsibility in the effort towards 
liberating the land and the people — with 
the backing of the Arab majority, which 
must not remain paralysed by the consen- 
sus formula," Ad-Dustour asserts. 

Al-Ra’i daily writes that the King's re- 
mark, have put an end to misunderstand- 
ing about the aims of the restoration of 
Parliamentary life in Jordan and the 
Jordanian- Palestinian co-ordination, as 
the King explained that there was no cer- 
tain initiulive behind these moves and 
that their sole purpose is to reach 
agreement on future joint action to liber- 
ate the occupied land and its population. 

The paper also defends Jordan's drive 
to substitute the Arab majorilv opinion for 
the consensus formula. It' says the latter 
had often paralysed Arab capability and 
blocked collective action by a majority of 
Arab states. • 

Israeli press 

In Israel Maarlv says that the difficulty in 
effecting cuts in the defence ministry's 
budget stems from the actual demands of 
the security policy. adopted by the Likud 
government. 

The war iti Lebanon was and still is the 
most expensive ; of wars, not only because 
.ft has last loo lone but because the Israeli 
army has demonstrated advanced weapons 
to the enemy. Hence, such "weapons havb 
either to be updated or substituted, the 
'pa^ersayS. ' 1 

Direct' military': expenditures resulting 
ifrpm. the. -settlement policy will also; in- 


crease with the escalation of tension in 
the occupied West Bank and Gaza, it says. 

Davar, in an editorial entitled 'Still no 
budget. 'says that many items on the bud- 
gets of the defence and education minis- 
tries remain without financing. In the 
coming days attempts will be made to 
bridge the gaps, and to effect the required 
cuts in budgets white maintaining them 
intact. 

"People do not believe in general ex- 
penditure cuts because figures indicate 
rising expenses." Davar writes. It is 
high time for ministers to. forget about 
percentage cuts, and to switch to areas 
where funding is lacking. We must under- 
stand clearly what is to be implemented, 
and what is not, in the 1984-85 budget 
which officials are trying lo work out but 
cannot. 

Kol Ha’lr writes that the police deserve 
all thanks for arresting the suspect in- 
volved in the assassination of the pacifist 
Emile Grunlzweig, one year after the in- 
cident. But it is not the hand that tossed 
the bomb in the direction of the pacifists 
that should be punished; but those who try 
to fabricate legal grounds for such con- 
demned crimes, it insists. 

"The question is-, why haven't the cul- 
prits in the attempt on the lives of West 
Bank mayors been arrested yet? The cri- 
minals. we believe, are well known to the 
authorities, but when will they be impri- 
soned?" 

On the faltering coalition, Yedlot Aha- 
ronot says that partners in the coalition 
keep threatening lo withdraw, but most of 
them do so to obtain gifts and gain pres- 
tige among their followers. They have no 
plans to quit the government. Doubts arc - 
centred on Tami party which screams: "I 
am for sale 10 Ihe highest bidder." Still, 
the Likud leaders fear that the Labour 
alignment will finally succeed in setting 
up a substitute government, Ycdiot wr- 
ites. 

Monltin adds: "This is the tenth at- 
tempt to withhold confidence from the Li- ■ 
kud. It Is possible that the Labour leader- 
ship will understand that there is no room 
for a change in government, and that 
there is no party within the coalition that 
Is liable to be tempted to switch sides," 

It is high time for Ihe Alignment to stop 
parliamentary manoeuvring to take over 
the government seat, in the light of the 
previous experience, the paper says. Lab- 
our must change its policy and to prove 
that it has a comprehensive plan for re- : 
form. 

On Chancellor Kohl's visit to Israel, 
Hatsofeh says that 1 0 years ago, Willy 
Brandt visited Israel; but years, later Is- 
rael's relations with Federal Germany fal- 
tered. 

"Bonn's siding with the Arabs is de- 
plorable and harmful,'. 1 it says. "The; 
predecessor of Kohl refused to visit 
rael. while Begin contributed to the inten- 
sificatjon of mutual estrangement, 
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Give and take of ideas I 

I ^aif^new^papers ^haTchaUenged smie ofVhe^ l 

ng Israe! and us economic strenglh !or lack or ill Calling ^upon the Arab. 

i1 nU r aCt r p s P° ,!SlbI y’ pointed out that talk of the incurable weak- I 
5" he , Israe , li state and its supposed impending collapse which would I 
l^HH T„ Ari,b , V1Ct0 [ y ' has ^traded from the Arab image el^Xrc hnhe 
h^l„',rT hr0 n' 81 ’ sucb considered statements, he said .the Arab ^ opens 

Islam is als C o ta?nished P1 ' ' reckIessness and The imag P e or 

pointed °4 l . thal Arab countries import the overwhelming ma- 

age^bv^ion'ArX" 1 ^!- 1168 > CedS ’ and . their investments abroad are man- 
non- Arabs. I er capita income in Israel is more than twice that of 
Jordan; and Israel is getting just as much profit out of its occuoation of a rah I 
land as ,t is out of aid from the United States In short lsrad have 
economic problems; but the Jordanian economist said this does not reDre I 

Zionism 3 CnS ‘ S ° f eXiSt6nCe aS Ule ® rowin S P ains ambitious e^am 
. Without saying whether or not we agree with these nercentinn* thi„u 

SK! Uian T ms 'S wealTtj? FttV^i JS 

fhinkin^feirftr 51 / 11 ? 11011 i." 8 rat,ona1 ’ forthright manner and allowing the I 
srs are all but Indistinguishable by their editorial* posi^ons’’ForI , enFrfA" 

A. future perspective 

King Husseia stressed last week in his press conference and I 
2*!^, one published by Newsweek this week and the other aired 
st * tl0n tbe United States, that the most imporum ask 
r the J ordamans and the Palestinians is to reach a common consent I 
us on issues and come out with a formula on which a joint strateev ran hi I 
uilt to face threats and challenges that stand before the two peoples ■ ^ I 

[act should not surprise the Israelis or even a number of I 
fa^ C f? n t rieSl ri WhlCh considered the Jordanian- Palestinian rapprochement I 
® I ) ter I ,n .8 negotiations with Israel. Jordan hasalwav^e- I 
peeled and abided by joint Arab decisions and has recently reiterated its I 
rtn position through the. King’s statements. y reiterated its 

First, the United Nations resolutions 242 and 338 remain as fh* nniv I 
;ceptable ; grounds for a durable and just peace in the Middle East. Other I 
litiatlves are worth studying, but the UN decisions remain the essence for I 
? p j 8n ? mc : e the 7 caN for Israel 's unconditional withdrawal from I 

™ f“ure rnt0rieS °^' 967 and for the Palestinians to'Se SSE 

lilt J? rda « ia n; Palestinian understanding comes out of the fact of 
f unique relationship that was developed between the two. people. I 

;Third,- Washington has a special role to play in making oeace in thA m I 
e .pft, but it^has to change its attitudes towards the Aj*ab side and take an I 
P° Ilc y towards the conflicting parties in the area. In addftibrf 
Thl a s K ha f. to 1x5 aIlowe d to participate in the peace process’ I 
J Sta H S . h * OU £ FOt prevent .others from contributing to n£ J 
sirtce the area is vital to the interests of all and not oijly the United Stat^T 

H this stage is for, the Palestiniaijordaniaii dial^J 

°Vr ? — deyelop whbre the futtire of the WesLBank and I 

the Pajestipians living there should .Income- the priority/ Israel “Sgfc & |. 

&Stt m ^ 0,npleti ^ ils 


“WHATEVER Yitzhak wants. Yitzhak 
gets." Israeli Prime Minister Shamir and 
his Defence Minister Moshe Arens have 
come and gone, and the worse has hap- 
pened. The 1981 Begin-negotialed special 
cooperation agreement with the US, su- 
spended after Tel Aviv’s annexation of 
the Golan Heights, has been replaced by 
one with far stronger ties. 

A joint military committee has been set 
up to implement and strengthen the rela- 
tionship. It will stake out cooperation in 
such areas as combined planning, joint 
military manoeuvres and stockpiling of 
US military and medical equipment in Is- 
rael. This will facilitate any future joint 
military action. 

On the financial front, Israel’s gains 
have also been enormous. In the current 
fiscal year 1984 which began 1 October 
Israel will receive a grant of S9 10 million 
in economic aid and S 1 . 7 billion in milit- 
ary aid. half as a grant. For 1985. Pre- 

S1 r d ^ 1 -S, e r a8a . n . has a 8reed to military aid 
ol SI. -75 billion, but all as a grant. Is- 
rael is pressuring the committee for a 
grant of the larger amount of $1.7. bill- 
ion. and with its control over the Con- 
gress it is very likely that more millions 
will be added to the already staegerinc 
?9^5 CtCd dollar deficit for 

The Israeli leaders carried home other 
major gains; the resumption of shipment 
ol anti-personnel cluster bomb artillery 
shells cm off during the 1982 war in Le- 
banon permission ro use S55U million 
or the development of Israel's Lavie figh- 
ter plane (an exception to the military aid 
law requiring funds to be spent jn the US) 
that will compete with US planes in the 
JJS?n P la ?e. and permission to 

A 5 rnd,tar - v equipment obtained as aid 
And entirely new and most vital, the ne- 
gotiation or a free trade accord between 
the two countries. 

As to the Reagan Peace Plan of Septein- 
fj r , 82, calling for federation between 
n 0 dana s d some Palestinian authority and 
to the US requested freeze on Jewish set- 
Moments on the West Bank, Israel's an- 
swer remained an absolute and firm 
wwfiu The abysmnl surrender or the 

Camnnio US i e oST S b “ l another reminder or 
Campa ig n 1984 with Jewish Hinds and 

Washinmnn®* 10 ■ hc . Reagan re-election. 
Washington s cynical game of subordiiiHt- 

ing national, foreign policy interests to 
domestic, political exigencies, which has 
characterized all White House behaviom 
w!rj?ti he inceptl0n of Israel in 1948 

hoL \n lTsT™ ?I- Prcsidenl Ciscn- 
thk Hml i? 56, Was acted only 
lives COSl,ng many Amcr ican 

Although both US and Israel officials 

dirinni ned th f . tlle increased cooperation 
did not mean joint military action afiains 
Syria, a few days later W S 


launched separate attacks on Swim 
it ions in the Bekaa and in theW ** 

increased US reconnaissance fiiSj*^ 

Lebanon, two US jets were Iff « 11 
Eight marines were killed outside f ' 
headquarters near to the Beirut aj?^: 

Dewnifo r The Marhuf Tragedy am" 1 

rasssriS 

111 the military -‘nre in danger - 
after the Special Defence rv J 118 
Commission finishes its inves^S'' 
the terrorist truck bomb Incidpn 
killed 240 American service n£ n in!' 
most unfortunate that media slanters,^ 
Lhc venal politicians in their endless DI f 
suil of voles, who arc equally or moreTe. 
sponsible than military strategists for i£ 
ever-increasing. tragedy of Ubanon ii 
little danger of decapitation. i 

Daiiy we appreciate how perspicacious 
Mark Twain was when he wrote; * * I could 
R5ff« y be ^ facts and Hgarl 

irii. "° d,sl,nc ‘ | y na, ‘ ve America 
criminal class except Congress." 

In defending his Lebanon policy In i 
presidential weekly radio address Ml 
Reagan claimed that American "vlui 
interests in the Middle East required tlui 
the Marines remain." His ailenmcd 
analogy to the 1 9 58 dispatch of Marines 
by President Eisenhower failed. 

1 hen. US armed inclusion had a limited I 
and clearly defined objective. American' 
lives were believed to be in danger, not j 
only as a result of the I ebunese civil war | 
(round one) but also out of the mistaken 
belioT thui the Iraqi revolution had feeE 
primarily Soviet fomented and could 
spread to Lebanon. Litei. it became clean 
that the upheaval in Baghdad represented 
n revolt ol the people against the British 
colonial control over the royal regime and 
was not an external manifestation. 

Supporting om firm conviction that the 
Murines should leave Lebanon at once 
were the angry words Secretary of Slate 
George Shull?, heard in Tunisia and Mot- 
rocco on his way home following Hit 
NATO meeting in Paris.’ Dashed were any 
Stale iX’partmcnl hopes that the "strait- j 
gie co-operation” with Israel could be - 
readily blended with the other alleged US 
goal of friendship with moderate Arab ! 
stnies. As Tunisian Foreign Minister Chid j 
Esscbsi expressed it to Shultz; "If Iht ; 
Arabs had to choose between Soviet help ; 
ami stopping Israel, on one hand, and 
American help and promoting Israel, « 
the other, they would accept the former.” 

In effect we arc waging with Israel a li- 
mi ted war against Syria and the Lebanese 
factions opposed lo the Phalanglst G«- .. 
maycl government. Tel Aviv’s ally, toll* i 
face of deteriorating US-Soviet relations ( 
this could erupt ail too easily into World ! 
War III, ; 

(ME Perspactlw) J 


Monolatrous or monotheistic 

To the editor: 

Promises" ^The°Star ^ ^ in^ ame \ A ? U Jaber ’ s interesting article “The Bible and the j 
, he Star ’ 26 Jan «ary), I would like to submit the following commons j 

Old and Ne^Testame^i^" aS md |* ons °f other Christians describe the Bible — ^ . 
between the V l^w^stameiii^nrt 1 ^vc a distinction should be i 

collection of Jewish mJrhc f tb .® 0,d Testament. The latter is no more than. , 

believed has haeoeneri lrad J. tions largely spiced with what the later Ra 1 * i 

the Old ^TestaS^ th, ° f l he ages look P lace when the Christians^ , 

attribute of sanctity. H ° y New T estamenl fl nd thereby bestowing upon ft 

* 1 Nh hre ® h ^ A bu Jal>er writes the following: “For injJ 

of the one God...” On this mfm m?? ^ are “"y 11 **"#. il «s the belief in the oneness 

mg 'there is only one true 'i Sue ^ Mr * AbuJabcr, for strictly . 

world. It is that of Islam where ?)^ c fy sta Lclear monotheistic religion in jhf • 
Mohammed is HIb Prophet " succinctly declares "There is no god but God and j 

Jesus C&^the s P^ ehow . a »ttlc distorted by the entities^ j 

.presented to the contrary. notwithstanding the many theological argu® 6 ; 

, JchQva b e a??h^onV God 11 Nowhere in tUe Jewish sacred,books (to JJ \ 

^ ds ' Eve n in (he 'Psaime L. S a the S roa tesl and strongest amopg .. : 
..JehoVBh ?, -» urhn .tt«iV. we read that "all th« D rwi« to wor*? 1 ? j 
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The Bible and the 
promises — 


Part II 


MOSES, PROPHET of monotheism, and his followers were 
forced out of Egypt at the beginning of the 13th century by 
the pagans who wanted to return to polytheism, following 
the death of Iknaton, the pharaoh who advocated the wor- 
ship of one God. Later Jewish writings also deliberately con- 
fuse the migration of Abraham from Iraq with the exodus of 
the Jews led by Moses several centuries later. The associa- 
tion of early Jewish history with Abraham as the exclusive 
father of the Israelites is thus not born out of historical fact. 

The "promise” was made lo the descendants of Abraham 
and not the one descendant culled Isaac as they now claim. 
Abraham had two sons. Ismael, the eldest from his Egyptian 
wife Hagar, ami Isnac. his second son from his wife Sarah. 

All the evidence- foimd-in_Uie_j$jble clearlv indicates that 
the Lord and Abraham when they ‘BIesSfd;Hjlessed-nouonc_ 
but both descendants. Ismael and Isaac and their descen- 
dants. The blessing and the promise made through Abraham 
were in Tact lo all mankind, "all the nations". Genesis 
12;l-3 states. "The Lord said lo Abraham, leave your na- 
tive land, your relatives, and your father’s home and go to a 
country that I am going to show you. I will give you many 
descendants, and they will become a great nation. I will 
bless you and make your name famous, so thai you will be a 
blessing. I will bless those who bless you, but 1 will curse 
(hose who curse you. and through you I will bless all the 
nations.” 

This early blessing for all the nations is extremely impor- 
tant and is a contradiction to two Inter claims made by the 
Jews; that the blessing and thus inheritance is exclusive to 
Isaac and his descendants, and. that they are the chosen 
people. Thus, when in Genesis I 3; 1 5. the Lord says. "lam 
goiiiji (ogive you and your descendants all the lands you see. 
and it will be yours forever the Lord meant descendants 
in the plural for in verse Hi. the Lord continues. "I am 
going lo give you so many descendants (hat no one will be 
able lo count them ...". 

When Abraham left his native land Haran, with his child- 
less wife Sarah, then cnllcd Snrai, he then, known as 
Abram, was seventy five yeurs of age. (Genesis 12:4). It is 
Sarah who exhorts him to have children from her slave girl. 
Hagar; children that she no doubt, intended would one day 
inherit their father. 

In Genesis 16:2, she says to Abraham. "The Lord lias 
kept me from having children. Why don’t you sleep with my 
slave girl? Perhaps she can have a child for me. Abram 
agreed with what Sarai said ...". At this time Abraham and 
his family had been living in Canaan, now Palestine for ten 
years. When Abrnhnm was ninety- nine years old the Lord 
appeared lo him and told him. ( Genesis 17:1) "... I am the 
Lord Almighty God. Obey me and always do what is right. I 
will make my convenant with you and give you many de- 
scendants ..." In verse 8 of the same chapter the Lord ad- 
ded, "... I will give to you and your descendants this land 
in which you are now a foreigner. The whole land of Canaan 
will belong lo your descendants forever and I will be their 
God The promise though was a conditional one; the 

condition being that both Abraham and his descendants 
agree to keep the covenant and that every male from then on 
should be circumcised. 

It is on this occasion of circumcision that God ordered 
Abram to change his name lo Abraham and that of Sarai to 
Sarah. On that same day also, Abraham then ninety- nine- 
years old was circumcised along with his first born, Ismael. 
Genesis 17:26-27 related that They were both cir- 
cumcised on the same day. together with all of Abraham’s 
slaves 

When Abraham was one hundred years old he had his sec- 
ond son Isaac, 14 years after the birth of Ismael. Later, 
when at the request of Sarah. Abraham sent away Hagar and 
her son Ismael, the Lord assured him that He would lake 
care of them. 

In Genesis 21:11-13. the Lord said. " Don’t be worried 
about the boy and your slave Hagar ... He too is your son. 
That God considered him a legitimate heir of Abraham can- 
not be stated more clearly than it is in Genesis 2 1 : 1 7 , 
when, * ‘ God heard the boy crying and from heaven, the an- 
8®1 of God spoke to Hagar ... Don’t be afraid. God has heard 
the boy crying. Get up. go and pick him up. and comfort 
him. I will make a great nation out of his descendants ... 
God was with the boy as he grew up...". 

If anything, these happenings as related in Genesis make 
clear that when the covenant and the promise were made, 
they were made on the occasion celebrating Ismael s icir- 
; cumcision. fourteen years before the birth of Isaac. They 
.also indicate that the Lord considered Ismael an heir and a 
^Cendant of Abraham and that throughout his life the Lord 
.took care of him., .These passages also indicate that the 
was conditional upon the continued righteousness 
Ol.lhe Wnnlo anri Ih^l- ImJm MaI sxnlvf Villi, but the whole 


The tide of procolonialism 


IT SEEMS that the lost love be- 
tween certain governments of 
the Third World and the deve- 
loped world front is being re- 
vived these days. Such govern- 
ments have some characteristics 
in common. Whether they are 
established in Latin America, 
Central America, Central and 
Central- East Africa and South- 
western Asia, these govern- 
ments are not the governments 
of their native peoples by com- 
mon consensus or democrat ic 
voting and election, although 
some of them do pul up a camou- 
flage semblance of democracy. 

They are the governments of 
either military juntas imposed 
upon their subjects by force of 
the gun as is the case in parts of 
Latin America and Central Am- 
erica, or tribal juntas again im- 
posed upon their subjects by (he 
power of their tribal or even 
clannish allegiances ns is the 
case in parts of Africa and Asia. 

But all the governments or the 
-ThiuLWftrJd which have been in- 
fected with The inAni&TifTovc'for- 
colonial protection and friend- 
ship are certainly benefiting 
Lhemselves — but mind you not 
most probably the peoples (hey 
are supposed lo represent — by 
acting as economic or military 
agents of some Western stales 
who used to be their colonisers 
at some time between the begin- 
ning and somewhere around the 
middle of this century. 

They should not be blamed or 
criticized, however, for how 
otherwise could they survive 
despite the oppression, depriva- 
tion and sometimes against (he 
annihilation they mete to the 
lucky subjects under (hem? (e.g. 
in Central America where death 
squads are actively at work). 
Yes. they seek protection (most 
probably from their peoples and 
sometimes against rival leader- 
ships) through foreign invest- 
ments, neo- feudalism, or even 
direct protection with foreign 
troops, or through subscribing lo 
the manoeuvres with or the 
membership on ranks of foreign 
deployment contigents. They be- 
lieve this is the ideal and feasible 


Memorandum 


form of independence towards 
the end of the twentieth century. 

Yet the most ridiculous burl- 
esque of the sovereignty invested 
in some of such governments is 
that presented by the situation in 
Chad. Last week's news reported 
that on Wednesday 25 January. 
1984. Chad grew tense again af- 
ter the rebels in (he north, led by 
Goukouni Oueddei had downed a 


By Henry Matar 


French reconnaissance jet which 
dared to fly beyond the I5lh 
parallel, the dividing line be- 
tween those rebel troops and the 
government’s troops led by Pre- 
sident ilubrc. But wherefrom 
and why the French troops were 
stationed south of the I 5lh para- 
llel is a story which almost 
everybody interested in colonial- 
ist games should know. 

According lo " Newsweek" 29 
August 1983, there was no rca- 
sop or ba it to tempt President 
Mitterrand LO send troops to 
Chad except the pressure the 
French government was exposed 
to by the American administra- 
tion. The land promised no re- 
sources to offer, nor could it re- 
ward ils succourers with any- 
thing except headache, scorch- 
ing heat, sandstorms and above 
all tribal outdated quarrels and 
feuds. 

What is more, according lo the 
"Newsweek" again, the totter- 
ing seat of Hissine Habre, at the 
time or the succour early in Au- 
gust last year, not only suffered 
from the threat of his rival but 
also from the intervention of (he 
audacious Libyan government as 
well as from the fact that Habre, 
a Muslim leader, had the mis- 
chance of having to keep his do- 
mination over a Christian and 
anirnist hostile majority in the 
south of Chad. 

"To his relief. Mitterrand 
hailed around 2,000 French 
troops into the country to help 
quieten the tension there.” Of 
course this was the immediate 
direct purpose behind their coin- 


ing. And why not? They believed 
that they had arrived lo render 
help to the so called legitimate 
government, although this gov- 
ernment had overthrown iLs 
predecessor legitimate govern- 
ment of former President Oue- 
ddei two years before. 

One wonders where the legiti- 
macy lies. Or is it a pretext often 
taken by pre- colonialist powers 
for intervention? The fact of the 
matter is that the guest intruders 
had some main objectives to 
achieve. First to remind the 
Third World countries that they 
had some sort of title Lo the land 
they had previously governed, 
(hat no other country, even a 
kindred neighbour was entitled 
lo this right, lo use Chad’s cen- 
tral position in Africa as an out- 
erpost wherefrom lo stay rebel 
movements around, and perhaps 
lo prospect for oil which might 
be discovered in the poverty- 
stricken country. 

And very happily did matters 
go. There was even an occasion 
when both rival parties could be 
represented at an Organization 
of African Unity Conference in 
Addis Ababa. Matters looked 
promising at first, and a sort of 
reconciliation could have been 
arrived at had it not been Tor 
Oueddei’ s grievous fault, who, 
having dared to visit the Abyssi- 
nian capital at the head of his 
delegation, was received very 
warmly by the Abyssinian gov- 
ernment and people. President 
Habre got enraged and boycotted 
the conference. Love of colonial- 
ism won the day. 

Is it then not necessary that 
the Non-Aligned countries con- 
ference in Indonesia — while it 
is discussing (he means where- 
with to neutralize and non- align 
informational material and me- 
dia — should tackle this sicken- 
ing love Tor colonialism, for for- 
eign based troops against all de- 
mands of real independence and 
neutrality. Would, it not be 
proper that the respectable con- 
ferences recommended some- 
thing to restore belief in nation- 
hood and love of native dignity? 
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Envoy watching 


I HAVE a new hobby: Watching Middle East en- 
voys come and go. In one month or even one week 
the region is visited by American. British, French, 
German and Australian officials and delegations 
who come here seeking knowledge and facts on the 
Lebanese. Palestinian. Iraqi, Iranian and other 
home-made conflicts and crises. 

We see these officials on television screens ar- 
riving and leaving. We talk with them at press con- 
ferences while (hey express their concern and 
issue statements condemning Israel's policies of 
expansionism and annexation. And we are left with 
some sort of optimism when Lhey leave as they 
seem to be convinced of our point of view. They 
carry hundreds of documents back home and give 
us promises that they will work hard to change 
their governments’ atLitudes towards us and direct 
their policies towards finding a durable peace for 
the peoples of the Middle East. 

Then they leave. And that is the last time we 
hear or see them again. We get ready to receive 
more officials and delegations with our old spee- 
ches re-written and historical evidences re- 
polished and renovated. 

It seems that our task has become one or educat- 
ing the West on the history of the area. We are 
spending time and money to brief Western diplo- 
mats and journalists — sometimes using modern 
visual aids " in addition to the usual cocktail par- 
ties* chats ~ on the origins and backgrounds of the 
tragic development of the. Palestinian sufferings. 
But all these expensive courses do not appear to be 
achieving anything. 


But 1 wonder. If we were devoting all this time 
and effort to explain the cause to the Chinese, the 
Salvadorans or even the Eskimos, who are far from 
the area both historically and politically, our ef- 
forts would then be justified and even encouraged. 
Bui to put all our genius in explaining what had 
happened to the people whose countries made it 
happen,' then I am bound to doubt the reason be- 
hind my actions and intentions. 

Instead of recruiting this army of journalists, 
foreign ministry officials and information experts 
in addition to our historians and philosophers to 
receive and socialize with Western diplomats in or- 
der to convince them that we are right and the 
other side is wrong, we should divert this river of 
roaring intellectuals to the dry and thirsty local pu- 
blic who are eager Lo be educated on their own 
problems. 

Our youth are not receiving the knowledge they 
should get on the future challenges and threats to 
their very existence. Our educational system is still 
entrenched in the classical approaches that seek to 
stuff information in one's head and not inform and 
educate the students. How many of our students, 
university scholars and officials are aware of their 
history, the present issues and the gravity of the 
coming dangers? Are they equipped to face the 
challenges, and are they ready lo carry the respon- 
sibility? 

We cannot do more than say what vya ttaink. It is 
UP to our leaders and offioials to.draw out the poli- 
cies that will fulfil their promises of peace and 
happiness. Meanwhile, I sit before my television 
screen watching envoys come and go. 
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A WHlidal family poses in front of Ihe home they arc building: Now It belongs to them 

New homes for the 
people of Wahdat 


Text and Pictures 
by Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 

IT IS an ordinary working day in East Wahdat, a 
poor squatter settlement on the southern side of 
Amman. The scene is one of constant activity as 
roads are built, footpaths are paved, services are 
connected and homes are built, all simultaneous- 
ly. But the residents of East Wahdat are not just 
embarking on a building project, they are prepar- 
ing for a new life. 

East Wahdat was one of five squatter areas in Am- 
man chosen for n major upgrading project. The others 
are at Wadi Unim Al Rinnini. Wadi llnddadeh. Jabal 
Jofeli and Jnbal Nuzhn. 

The project is being carried out by the Amnion Muni- 
cipality's Urban Development Department, in co-op- 
eration with the World Bank and various government 
departments. Us basic aim is to upgrade the physical 
and social conditions. of the areas, and it is based on 
Ideas of self-help and a realistic tailoring of efforts to 
the participants' budgets. 



A major achievement of the programme has been to 
give security of tenure to life residents of the five 
areas. The UDD negotiated to buy the land from its 
original owners, and tlvii re-organized it into plots of 
approximately 100 square metres. Beneficiaries can 
now obtain low-interest, long-term loans to purchase 
their plots, and grants of up to JD 400 for building mat- 
erials. 

About 1 10 of the 50Q families in East Wahdat have 
already built or started to build their new homes. The 
others are still caught up in the preliminaries of hous- 
ing design, obtaining permits and raising finance. 

The residents of East Wahdat leave a visitor with no 
doubt as to the success of the project so Tar. Mustafa 
Khamis and his family of 12 lived for years in a two- 
roomed "zinco" (corrugated iron shack). Now they 
have moved into their almost completed solid, six- 
room. two-storey house. Mustafa believes Uial his two 
youngest children, who have no memory of the 'zinco', 
are more beautiful than the others. His explanation is 
simple — they live in a proper clean house. 

For the stafr of the UDD the project has brought 
some surprises. The first is just how quickly the re- 
sidents have been prepared to give up their old habits. 
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For example, the original house designs proposed h 
the UDD were made with respect to local traditions' 
and houses were intended to have an enclosed courty- 
ard. Hut the people made it clear ill til now they wt| { 
coming into the mains l roam oi society they wanted to 
be like the rest of Amman's people, with regular 
houses set in the middle oi their plot (> i Umd. 

flic UDD has adopted a flexible attitude towards such 
issues. I his is also reflected in the change m the build- 
ing techniques used. 

I'hc department's designs called for houses lo have 
load hearing walls constructed with 20- centime! re 
bricks. Residents fell more comfortable with the usual 
Jordanian technique of load- bearing columns used with 
10 centimetre bricks, so the UDD allowed i hem to use 
this system. 

Another surprise lias been the high level of participa- 
tion by women in all aspects of the project. They have 
sold their gold jewellery to raise money, tackled the 
paperwork associated with the building permits and 
taken nn active part in the building work itself. One 
woman taught herself plastering so that she could do 
the work on n house for herself and Iter daughters. 

UDD officials point out (hat a woman's financial con- 
tribution can bring an important side benefit. Title for fen'i take too long to go from this 
the new houses is decided by the family and women 
who make a substantial financial contribution often 
have (heir name put on the title, something they see a; 
protection against the husband bringing home a second 
wife. 

Ihe upgrading areas are not easy to work in. East 
Wahdat. with 34 2 people per hectare, is relatively spa- 
cious compared with .kthnl .lofehs S 2 3 per hectare. 

Even so. the average plot m East Walulat is only 100 
square metres, of which Ml square met i cs ca 1 he built 
on. 

One resident said. "We ate like fish.” Oihcis com- 
plain that the lonipalhs are too mi mow — but if they 
were widened, building plots would he oven smaller. 

.So far all the residents who have built have completed 
their houses; but not all the families can raise suffi- 
cient finance for this. Foi them the UDD will apply its 
original concept ol incremental building, so that even 
the poorest will have a chance to sum. With thesanil-' 
ary core supplied with the piojeet they will be able to. 
build perhaps just two rooms at the beginning, adding 
more as funds come available 

Alongside Ihe physical upgiadiug of the areas the 
UDD. in co-operation with the Mi nisi ly of Social Deve- 
lopment. will run « variety of community development 
projects. A community centre and a women's centre 
have already been built. 

They will begin with special courses for women who 
have ulieady moved into their new houses. The courses 
will cover such things as sale use of electricity, the cor- 
rect use of the sewerage system and the results of Ihe 
health survey which was earned out as part of the over- 
all project. Courses will Ik- ini lined to the needs of each 
particular group, and they are being consulted on what 
they want. 

Before the project began, when the women were 
asked wluit sort of courses they wanted, tlav always 
said sewing. Now thcii ideas are changing. They want 
to learn income -earning skills so that they can help to 
pay for the furnishing and upkeep of the new homes 
they have worked so hard to build. 
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Wait! Spare me! . . . !'ve got a wife, a home, 
and over a thousand eggs laid in the |elly! 
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"Auntie Em, Auntie Em! . . . There's no place 
likq home! . . , Thqre's no p!ace like home/' 


P,ths °Puld be wider, hut 
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Can the ‘stranded Pakistanis’ go ‘home’? 


By Nurul Huda 


DHAKA -- Thirteen years after the civil 

5 n nnn C .*? crea , ted r Ban 8 lad “h. some 
211,000 stranded Pakistanis" are still 

Jiving m squalid camps in Bangladesh. 

ihA e u y r a, | ,n< ? 1 g0 -° Bakistan : neither can 
they find places in Bangladesh society. 

..Jhcir story goes back to the partition of 
India in 194 7, when Muslims, mostly 
trorn India s Bihar state, moved into East 
Pakistan. Most of (hem took railway orci- 
vil service jobs. During the vicious figh- 

9 n ' • Whcn f 1 Pakistan became 
Bangladesh, many of these non- Bengalis 
sided with Pakistan" army and came to 
be viewed as traitors by the Bengalis. 

.u^n*T Bangladesh broke nway. most of 
the Bihar is losl their jobs and many were 

mJPSEa I t e,r P° ss «sions. About 
i Jfi.UOO have been repatriated in differ - 

?| n rnnl"H C l) V' C rC .*** Wh ° Ca,! tliemSCiVeS 
Mrundcd Pakistanis, have been living in 
squalid camps ever since. As they arc in - 
their home country", they arc not, 
strictly speaking, refugees and tire not bc- 
[kfns'^P 6 ^ By official refugee organi.su- 


foot) thatched huts with mud Moors and 
leaking roofs. The pumps and water taps 
are surrounded by pools of stagnant 
water, garbage and filth. Long queues 
form for water for baths. 


Tuberculosis and skin diseases arc rife. 
Poverty has also given rise to illegal pros- 
titution, sharply increasing vcneral dis- 
ease. And the refugee population is grow- 
ing. 


the problem heard one Pakisinni ^ . • 
point out that his govern 


point out that his government Jin 1 
“ P J ‘""enable argu4™£; 


ASlranded Pakistanis General lie pa - 
1 * 07 * 7 °? C P ni ™ , “ e ‘ 1 <SPORC) whs set up in 
rn-r i? ook a ^ ,er ,hu > r affairs. SPGRC 
Chief Patron Nasim Khun has been ar- 
rested twice since then, once while on 
hunger strike and once while leading the 
w 8 March . 10 Pakistan" through India 
to draw attention to the problem. 



non- Bengalis permanently ^ 

Bangladesh territories had^iwSn r - ; 
grate to Pakistan." y r| 8htiot; 


Tha ran fact that you ware a Pakistani when this was 
Pakistan does not mean you are a Pakistani now and can 

sae^hat C l P mean t » n * Whare you havQ nevar been... if you 
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But despite hunger strikes, street de- 
monstrations. a two- day conference in 
Oeneva to discuss the problem and meel- 

Dhalra' V, | l iMi Ih i? P ^ ,stan ambassador in 
Dhaka, little has been achieved. 

Meanwhile the stranded remain in over- 
fill.?* ca ”*P s > man Y families of five in 
two metre by two metre (six foot by six 


Few have regular jobs and few of their 
children attend schools. Some have tech- 
nical skills, but have to live from odd jobs 
like rickshaw pulling and construction 
work. The women supplement the family 
income with knitting and needlework. 

One of the camps has a hospital paid for 
by a charitable group, but the others are 
almost completely lacking in health care 


W*^n Pakistan Foreign Minister c„l , ‘ 
/.uda \ nkub Khan visited Rnnoi 
August . he said that 
suluiion lo 11,0 question 
But he agreed that certain nrifi!" 1 " 1 
— where families had been diSiS*' 
Wliere there was particular haS* 


Khan could offer no hope to a del*.. ' 
tton of stranded Pakistanis? A promts 
repatriation " would have bee™?* 
promise." he said. There is lint A, 
ol the stranded entering mainstream 
gladeshi life. They have liule^eiwe'of^! 
longing, and are, divided by linguistic am 
cultural differences. “nguistic aid 


Before 1977, voluntary agencies gave 
the refugees some help, but these agen- 
cies have gradually losl interest. Now' the 
only relief they receive is the three kilos 
of wheat each adult is given by the Ban- 
gladesh government each month. 


"We did not fight the Bengalis .- m \ 

^ti^ UM,11 - K ,l^ n - " Wc fought for a unite! I 
‘‘ , . ,d fought on a question of i*. ! 

urg?-d Pak,Slan must lakc us back." k ] 

Sonic of the stranded feel that their onh ! 
hope lies in aid from the oil-rich Muslim 1 
nations. In Jaiiuiiry. Britain’s Lord Ennali ; 
announced that the Saudi Arabia- based 1 
Muslim charity, the World Muslim Lei- ! 
gue, had pledged to raise USS 300 million l 


A two- day conference convened by the 

cies Mf’vTf ■ C 5, uncil °f Voluntary Agen- 
cies (ICVA) in Geneva in I 982 to discuss 


to resettle the refugees in Pakistan. He 
said luktstun had promised to lake them 
n the money could be raised. 

In the camps, the stranded are waiting 
to see what happens. If the money is not 
forthcoming, the SPGRC plans a cam- 
paign of peaceful protest movements 


( Earihscu) 
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New technology threatens) Afghan guerillas threaten 

• - . - 


journalists job security Soviet military convoys 

By Thomas Land . , Qt . , , „ * " 


BONBON — The Job security of Jour- 
nalists around the world is threatened 
by new computer technology that make 
many traditional Journalistic choret 
At lhe same time, the number 
“^Papers Is declining a” an 

sasus! 1 * dd,Be ,o «• 


tuatlon could deteriorate and mean an 
even more serious threat to the daily 
newspaper Press as we know It. Linked 
to a television set and plugged Into a 
news agency computer network or data 
bank, these computers could supply a 

£3“ n ? w of “P- to- the- minute 
headlines and news — enough to satisfy 
the most Insatiable appetite. ** 7 


By Mark Frankland 


These dramatic changes In the new- 
spaper business are analysed In an Im- 
portant study soon to be published by 
the International Labour Organisation 
in Geneva. 


A reporter on a foreign assignment 
can now send bis dispatches directly to 
a computer in his home office over a 
telephone line connected to a new port- 
able device containing a combination 
typewriter and transmitting system. 
Thanks to satellite transmission he- 


But the ILO predicts that such a 
development will assist the specialist 
and periodical Press “which would 
come Into greater demand as a source 
of explanatory or supplementary mat- 
erial. Journalists of the future, the 
study says, will have to change to meet 
new demands as some traditional jobs 
disappear* J 


MOSCOW! ONS) - The Sovicl Army ha, 
vUal Saline n«« laken °l Cr conlr °l lhe 

sumlSi i? A P r ? S °- ver whlch most Soviet 
supplies to Afghanistan must travel. 

Soviet engineers began work on the Sa 

S S «^^_Pro.«. 


only use the pass in daylight, because (bey 
i 11 rMld * plnmlei ing aitacks’ of 

Aiginm gueri ill as. who uppu rent ly launch 
quite frequent attacks near the tunnel ap- 
proaches. 


“sms- «■ *■* S-t 


Red Star’ describes how ’ the skclelops 
or vehicles are scattered' along one side 
or the road near the Sailing river. Thi* 
heap of burned out. rusted metal' is the 
result of *a recent attack bv bandits on a 
peaceful Afghan convoy.’ 


tween Paris and Hong Kong, the same 

liial 


. I, — — *‘““6 "«“ll III* an HI'S 

dally newspaper can be available simul- 
taneously to European and Aslan read- 
ers.! And a news agency In London can 
now transmit 70,000 words a second to 
New York. 


The study emphasises that the Impor- 
tance of mass communication, written 
or spoken “remains undlmlnished for 

!f*.?T en * IInd ls gauged not by the 
circulation figures of newspapers or by 

B ES l ? r, *i. of radlos and television 

“ mod;ln b llf , . h '“" , " P “ r0lC 


whole of ! £. a S?,ir ilh ,inks in '° 'he 

could' ssft 1 i*ss“ “ 




The paper also suggests that the Afghan 
guerrillas still try to get inside the tunnel, 
though it doesn't say if they succeed 
‘There was an alarm as we were leaving 
Salang' the reporter writes. ‘The new 
had come in that bandits were prepafffll 
sabotage in the tunnel. They had vehicles 
with explosives and mines in one of iw 
convoys that was approaching the pass 
Sappers with dogs were called out. Cod' 
trol was tightened up. Those vehicle* 
never got to the pass...' 


• t i2SS WK. me ** ur * s the Immediate 
threat to Job opportunities In Jonrnal- 

JlU? F “? of ‘ he shar P continu- 
ing decline in the number of dally new- 

ESn e *P« cl "By Provincial pnbllca- 
£“■ to meet rising production 

costs, particularly those of new equip. 
Ineo i ;- “““y newspapers are being 
swallowed np by Increasingly powerful 
press empires. 


(ONS) 


reaching the West l ° s,ories 

Bfasr 'Mis? 


In France, the Independent provin- 
cial dally Press comprised 107 new- 


wul |niK* a / new- 

i 42 by 


the United States, the nnm- 
oer of cities served by two or more dally 
newspapers fell from 239 In 1880 to 
45 In 1968. 


Red Star' has jut revSedlh. I ne ]?* paper 
incident the Afghan rv?, f d lhal afler this 
Jhe Soviet Army to heln ^ nm ^ nt ‘ ask ^' 
t quotes an A^han h om»? n,S? traffic - 
last year's disaster ' ac count of 


This, latest report on what the Soviet 
Army is up to in Afghanistan Eecps to * 
pattern already well established. 
the job of Soviet soldiers there i* 
scribed as difficult and at times daps** 
ous, there arc very few reports of Sow 
soldiers being wounded, still fe*» r ' * 
deaths among them. What appeared m 


— oiiiuug mem. W nai , 

year lo be an attempt to turn some *«' 
diers who have died in Afghanistan 


uicri wno nave died in Algnanismu 
well- publicised heroes has petered ou ‘- 
There is, of course, never a hint llwi 

NmiSaf A « . ...» . 


, ' The JLO Warns tbafj • ‘^rifh- the 'pro- 
If fern non of home computers, the si- 


Soviel Army won't win. 

In the West ther* . * Red Star' quotes a Russian K enc !jL}5 

Afghan guerrillas had h«* S -«*SS at fo n that A ^Shanistan: ‘ You know what I dre ^ isl 
cident. aS had *»«" ^hmd the in- The years will pass and i'll take a wurij 

trip as an old, greyhaired inap wto . 
grandsons to the People's Republic ol ^ 
ghanistan. And I'll choose a route “S. 
will take them through Salang. . 
stop at each village, drink cool ****/' nhe , 
sweets and we'll put flowers on lh« oa * 
hsks in the hills....* 


Ueutenant r< Coionef R^manlo’ h Under a 
cording to ‘Red Star’ have ac- 
nlng smoothly, buf the rl^rr^^? run " 


T 


. i 


'r^ carrying S app«4 ^« TeriScz. 


The 'obelisks', one presumes. are®<w 
uments to Soviet . soldiers who have 
keeping :the Saiang pass open- . 



Feature: 

All set in Sarajevo 

Yugoslavia hosts XIV Winter * 
Olympic Games — 1984 


By Zlatan Husarlc 


AFTER THE preparations lasting five 
years, Sarajevo is all set for lhe 1 4tli 
Winter Olympic Games, lhe biggest sports 
event ever held in Yugoslavia. During 7 
— 19 February 1984. public’s attention 
all over the world irrespective of sports 
fans, is expected lo focus on sportsmen 
from 36 countries competing for winter 
Olympic medals. The opening ceremony 
on 8 February at the Koscvo Stadium can 
be watched on TV by an estimated 2 - 5 
billion people all over the world. 


Firms both in Yugoslavia and abroad 
nave shown keen interest in this sports 
event. The list of sponsors includes the 
names of many firms, and many still want 


The symbol of the Olympic Games, 


The Games will be formally opened by 
President of the Presidency or Yugoslavia 
Mika Spiljnk, and Lhe Olympic flume lit by 
the Yugoslav figure skating champion 
Sanda Dubravcic. 


Sarajevo, which has lived for years with 
lhe five Olympic rings and i lie Games’ 
Snowflake Emblem, has done just about 
everything lo prove its good- host reputa- 
tion in practice. Intensive work continued 
throughout the ovei 20 00- day period 
since the International Olympic Commit- 
tee had chosen the city as the venue of the 
Games. A city which, at the lime, had 
only good conditions for skiing in the 
nearby mountains — few of the large ur- 
ban centres can boast such terrains as 
those on Mts Bjclasnica. Igman and Jaho- 
rinn — has turned into a modern winter 
sports centre. Moreover, three indoor 
rinks and a speed skaiing course in the 
city add to its ut traction for numerous 
foreign visitors expected to watch the 
games and create the necessary conditions 
for subsequent development of winter 
sports on n massive scale. And to round 
off this list of newly-built facilities, there 
is a bobsleigh and luge course on Ml 
Trebevic — only n 1 2 — minute cable enr 
ride from the city centre — which has 
been highly assessed by international ex- 
perts and which lias attracted interest of 
several winter sports centres planning to 
build similar courses. 



SaraJcva city: All set for the Games 


to join it. The sponsors, including many 
producers of winter and other sports 
equipment, ice and snow machinery, ski 
lifts, and cars have helped the organizers 
thus ensuring the advertising rights. Del- 
egations of sponsors headed by top execu- 
tives are expected in Sarajevo next Febru- 
ary for what will amount lo a "little eco- 
nomic summit". This. too. will be an op- 
portunity for the establishment of con- 
tacts and long-term cooperation with Yu- 
goslav businessmen. 


be required either from the competitors 
from countries with which no such 
agreements have been signed. 


According to the applications received, 
about 3.500 sportsmen and nearly 6.000 
journalists are due in Sarajevo, where ac- 
commodation has been prepared for an es- 
timated 35 thousand visitors. 


A wide variety of culturnl und entertain- 
njent programmes will bo available for 
both the competitors stud visitors lo see or 
in intervals between contests. These 
will include exhibitions of Yugoslavia’s 
ric “ cultural heritage, selected theatrical 
and film performances, and art exhibi- 
tions. 


The borders of Yugoslavia — one of the 
world's most open countries — will be 
open still wider for all the competitors and 
visitors. Citizens of the 54 countries with 
which Yugoslavia has signed relevant 
agreements need no visas to enter it; for 
this special occasion, entry visas will not 


For Sarajevo, the Olympic Games mean 
— and this has been proved amply during 
the preparations — a real chance for 
development. New streets, squares and 
sports facilities spring up almost every 
day. giving the city — a side-by-sidc with 
its well-preserved mediaeval nucleus — 
increasingly the outlook of a modern 
world metropolis. 


(Tanjug features) 



Propaganda broadcasts puzzle China 


Jonathan MIrsky 


LONDON (ONS) — China's short- 
jweradto enthusiasts, listening to the 
?J e ?» ra !*I all0M ^ rom ‘R a 6lo Spark 1 
. 30 . December 1983, must have 
» d L up t ^ ,e * r ears when they heard 
PHvate life of Deng Xlaop- 
* . ' helr country's paramount leader. 

was a| Ieged to have said that 
nri,i i g e hJ°ys the company of beau- 
y. 0,| ng nurses every day; for 
mc tlme he has.no need of my love.' 

hr^li 22 December came another 
nf f i f rom <a contingent 

. f ? L r,an fighters, ' that Liu Lan- 
m ^. ai,0,her e,der l> central committee 
thi- m?n' w ? s tr y ln g * new cancer cure: 
ki-tK * wmen who had Just given 

remiuJ*L rd,n * to !h e broadcast Liu 
"qulred a dozen donors daily. 


Dralolflr Spark ' * nd ‘a contingent of 
‘ bE an fighters’ are two of the five 
whiM? jj.Pi rop? g #nda radio stations 
heart* f j ?! attempt to seduce the 
Four I# 8 !!?- *nlnds of China's masses, 
and ae ™ use the .same transmitter 


■ BBC^ L ^“.bPpsed by experts of thp 
from' f? 11 oda » service to emanate 
shin ! ncs ® sources, perhaps 
“ *he iSfcmtii china Sea, 



But the fifth black station, ‘ 1st Au- 
gust Radio' is more credible. First 
picked up by the BBC's monitors In 
March 1979, It has been traced to the 
Soviet Union, although It purports to 
speak for the Chinese armed forces. 


Its main subject Is 'Our army' 
which, It ceaselessly claims, the 
post- Mao Government ls weakening. A 
favourite theme is the death of Marshal 
Lin Blao, Mao's chosen successor who 
Is supposed In China to have plotted to 
assassinate the chairman in 1971, only 
to die In a plane crash while fleeing to 
the Soviet Union. '1st August Radio* 
maintains this official story is a Gang 
of Four He. Lin Blao was murdered, its 
broadcasts Insist, and tens of thou- 
sands of loyal army officers were perse- 
cuted. Even now, the Soviet station 
contends, during the purge of Cultural 
Revolution activists, Lin Blao’ s follow- 
ers are suffering. 


Deng Xiaoping:; China: s paramount leader 


Tj}® 9«Ullty oft * s W an's black pr.opa- 


t* ■ ■ ■■vran s oibck props- 
agai n Judged allegations 
: Oth Br T,^ p g Xfa6piflg and Lin Lantao. 
■' .r*!W?* c h*t* seem Equally injpf jibr 


able ‘ Radio Spark' for Instance, 
stated on 11 January tja f d jji000 peo- 
ple have been executed in CM since 
early October- A more plausible estl- 
■ mate' Is 5 , 000 ^ • : 1 ? . 


The forces are Indeed a major obsta- 
cle to Deng' Xiaoping's moderiiislog 
schemes. The army's, budget has been 
heavily cut for four years, although Its 
Improvement ls supposedly one of 
Deng’s 'Four Modernisations. . There 
may be thousands of People 1 s Libera- 
tion Army soldiers who secretly fee) 
that * 1st August Radio’ , even though It 
emanates from the hated Russians, 
speaks for them. ' 








Brain drain — 
reconsidered! 


EGYPTIAN- BORN. world-famous 
geologist. Dr. Farouq El-Baz told The 
Star in an interview published last 
week that efforts to bring back edu- 
cated Arabs who work abroad should 
cease. Instead, adds Dr. El- Buz. Arabs 
should think of effective ways lo keep 
the ones they have. 


Dr. Baz is himseir an educated Arab 
who greatly contributed to scientific 
research through his affiliation with 
NASA and several other American 
academic institutions. He knows 
therefore, quite well the pros and cons 
of the issue of Arabs working abroad. 
While I will have to admit that it is dif- 
ficult to arrive at a cleai-cul resolution 
to this issue, l think 1 am more in- 
clined to disagree with Dr. El-Baz. I 
maintain that it is more productive for 
Arab minds working abroad to come 
back home. 


I say it is difficult to settle this mat- 
ter convincingly one way or the other 
because those who say that Arab 
scientists should go on working abroad 
do have good arguments to support 
their case. 


They maintain Lhat in most Arab 
countries: The atmosphere needed for 
conducting research is virtually non- 
existent; restrictions on research 
methodology abound. Also bureaucra- 
tic limitations do impede the resear- 
cher's access to Ills resources. The 
shortage or absence of academic tools 
and adequate technology that are 
needed for advanced research are 
well-known negative facts that need 
not even be mentioned. 


Those who favour lhat Arabs who 
are part of what is known as the 
"Brain drain" should stay abroad also 
argue Lhat the educated Arabs are more 
productive abroad because of their ex- 
posure to more advanced research 
methods and techniques. 


I think that all the points raised by 
those who believe that educated Arabs 
should stay abroad, are important and 
should be given serious attention. 1. 
however, think that we need these 
scientists to come back home and work 
with us from the ground up in our ef- 
forts to build our Arab societies lo be 
as advanced as other societies. 


I know that it is not going to be a 
smooth transition for most of these 
scientists. I also know of a number of 
scientists who did come back, but got 
frustrated by certain bureaucratic prac- 
tices and went back whence they came. 


The mere presence of these Arab 
minds in their home countries, : how- 
ever, is beneficent in two respects: 
First, the scientists will bring with 
them the latest data in their respective 
fields, which can spear- head the ef- 
forts to modernize Arab research tools 
and methodology. Apart from this, the 
presence of these scientists and thin- 
kers in their home countries will put 
them in the closer touch with their 
people, and will help them model their 
research interests by providing expert 
guidance. 


1 should stress, nonetheless, that I 
am not asking these scientists to sever 
their relations with the foreign coun- 
tries that gave them education. They 
should still stay in touch with their for- 
mer academic institutions, attending 
semln&rs.and presenting' papers. I am 
sjmply 1 saying that by coming home, 
Arabs educated abroad will play an ac- 
tive role in the Arab world's struggle 
for. freedom and prosperity. . 
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education 

Language and our schools II 


The foreign versus the native tongue 


This week Anny Medzhagoplan continues her article on the role of foreign 
language teaching In Jordanian schools. 


“BUT WE are not leaching French or 
English language at the expense of the 
Arabic language 1 ' objects Mrs. Ayyad; of 
Hannan's Institute “Although English is 
a compulsory subject unlike the French, it 
is taught as an extra language without us 
going deeply into it. We only leach the 
child what he needs to manage himself if 
he is caught in a difficult condition. For 
example if he ever got lost in a foreign 
country he could identify himself in Eng- 
lish which is an international language. 1 ' 

“It is neither necessary nor useful, this 
early foreign language leaching; it is not 
needed for mental and academic develop- 
ment of the child, so why all this com- 
plexity for the child's brain,' 1 said Dr. 
Mukattash, “1 personally am against it. 

“As for the right age for introducing 
languages to the child, this deeision 
should not be made arbitrarily but should 
be based on result, or research. The most 
acceptable solution, which is applied in 
foreign countries, is to introduce the 
foreign language at the age of ten or 
twelve as it is done in American and Eu- 
ropean countries. So the Ministry of Edu : 



Or. Louis Mukattash 


cation here is doing the right thing be- 
cause there is no immediate urgency for 
it, and the time spent on preparing these 
(wo foreign languages could be used for 
learning other academic subjects. 

“There is plenty of lime for other 
academic subjects" stressed Mrs. Ayyad 
* ‘ And as long as the Ministry of Educa- 
tion considers the English language a fun- 
damental subject in the high school and it 
is included in the total grades. I suggest 
that English language should be studied at 
an early level in a simplified manner like 
any other academic subject. The low Eng- 
lish language standard of Jordanian 
students can be attributed to the fact that 
they did not learn it in a simplified man- 
ner starting from the beginning but rather 
it was introduced to them as a very dry 
material at the fifth grade. 

The bud results do not reflect the fact of 
lime says Dr. Mukattash. Theoretically 
eight years are more than enough. But. he 
says, the real issue is that languages must 
be taught properly. This means qualified 
teachers, good teaching methods and a 
good system of evaluation. “Some coun- 
tries in Europe, for example Poland, only 
begin teaching English at secondary level 
and teach it for four years and (he 
student's English is better than any Jorda- 
nian who has studied for twelve years " 
he says. 

So it is not a matter of time but it is a 
matter of how we teach the language. Mr. 
Barakat also emphasizes that time is not 
what is important in language teaching 
but what is important is the method of 
teaching. In Morocco, the child starts ac- 
quiring the English language at the 1st 
preparatory school and they excell our 
students in their English language. There- 
fore maturity has a big role in efficient 
acceptance of language, he says. 

Dr. Mukattash referred to research con- 
ducted in Europe which reports that there 
is no significant difference in the 
achievement of the learner in the foreign 



Dr. Abdullah Kllany 

language whether one begins learning it at 
the age of five or six or at the age .of 10 or 
12. Other research confirmed that fore- 
ign language should not be introduced be- 
fore the child has mastered the reading 
and writing of his first language. No 
country in the world introduces two fore- 
ign languages either in the Kindergarten 
or in the elementary school, according to 
Dr. Mukattash. 

No research has been carried out in Jor- 
dan to assess the negative and positive ef- 
fects of introducing two foreign languages 
at an early age. According to Dr. Kllany, 
“we do not need to conduct this kind of 
research as long as foreign languages arc 
taught as an extra language we don't have 
a bilingual culture. 

“There are some bilingual groups in 
Jordan but only among the minorities. 
Therefore this early teaching or foreign 
languages will not have any psychological 
effects. 

“But," he continues, “since language 
Is culturally biased, if we ure going to em- 
phasize the Islamic and Arab features of 
our culture we should emphasize the car- 
rier or that culture, our language; To ex- 
pose the child to influences other than his 
language, the hypothesis is that it is going 
to effect not only the way he appreciates 


China boosts children’ s culture 


PEKING’S children now have their 
own special education and entertain- 
ment centre. Set in the grounds of 
what was once a prince’s private gar- 
den in western Peking, the Children’s 
Centre consists of halls devoted to 
science and technology, literature and 
art, and physical training. 

The Hall of Science and Technology of- 
fers nearly 100 exhibits and demonstra- 
tions hi mechanics, electricity, optics, 
acoustics, mathematics and physiology, 
os well as some apparatuses that children 
may manipulate themselves. 

The Hall of Literature and Art contains 
a theaire. art gallery and a 10.000- book 

■ reading room with local books, foreign 

■ imports, tape recordings and stereoscopic 
books.' Professional coaches In gymnast-, 
ics, martial arts and table tennis are on 

: hand In the Hall of Physical Training. 

• The Peking centre should eventually be 
the flagship; of a network of children's, 
centres planned for the entire country, to 
serve the nation's 300 million young peo- 
• .- pie. ' •• 

.“A child's mind is like virgin land 
. ‘ which must be carefully cultivated," said 
■' Luo Ying, director or the, Department of 
Literature, *|U is oitr duty to educate cb.il- 
= dreh to distinguish truth from f alsehood; 

• good from evil, and beauty from ugli- 
. ness." ‘ ■■■.■ •' - • 

! The culture developed for. children by 
. the government, consists of a wide array 
of specially oriented newspapers and ma- 
gazines, a new child-oriented film studio, ■ 

' a prolific children’s book publishing in-!; 
d.os try, 1 and other enterprises. ■ V 

, Among The oldest arid most successful 
of the children’s cultural institutions. Is 
, the : 2 7 -yfc at i old China : Children' s Art - 
! ..Theatre;* whjch produce;',-, dramas, fairy/ 
tales - and musicals- drawn from source;-' 



Children buy books at a Peking book fair 


throughout the country. Although adult 
actors and actresses play the roles, they 
develop their parts through close study, of 
concerns and habit$' of children. Typl- ' 
cally, the theatre builds its themes, on 
problems encountered in children’s dally 
life. - 

At present, five publishing houses in 
China are devoted exclusively to printing 
Works for children, while other publishers 
produce children’s books from time , to 
time as well, - In 1981. a total of 780 mill-. • 
ion copies of 2,500 new children’s titles , 
were published throughout China. / 

Among China's ! Q children’s rlewspap . 
ers and 80 children's magazines, far and . 
Sway the most popular is thd 30?year old ; 
Chinese Children’s JdurhaL which hast a 
current circulation of 10 million: ’ /Vi . 


According to its editor, the paper * 1 tries 
:10 be a friend to children.” It carries col- 
unins by a knowledgeable “grandpa" who 
answer; questions about science and 
knowledge, and a “ big sister", who re-; 
Bponds _ to more personal questions 

on 5fr. 1 ■ slster " has received 
c . hildr en who asked whether 
^ , to commit suicide be- 

cause-, they had failed an important exam.. 

fs and geared to chil-‘ 
a 8* s of 7 and 12. It sells 

T^sue.: ' en (or : about 0ne - US <*"» M 
'*h 'addition to various educa- 


his language but also on the way he isi> 5 
contact with the bnxic elements of his cu ; 
lure." < 

Dr. Muk alt ash told the Star that there ii ! 
a tendency towards bilinguilism in j or ! 
dan. This means that there are people i 
who use two languages; Arabic and Eng. ( 
lish, in their communication. This situa- * 
lion might endanger the position of ' 
Arabic language by creating a negative at- ; 
litude towards it as a language and as i? 
culture. \ 

“What we need", he says “is lo ass- * 
css the ability of the learner in the foreign ! 
language as well as in tile native language 1 
lo sec if he is learning foreign language « 
the expense of the native language. We 
should test his aptitude, his motivations 
and his intelligence which effect on his 
acquisition of the language. 

“Some students can learn languages j 
easily without any kind of pressure. Bet 
we are not doing it according to the ! 
student's ability," added Dr. Mukattash. f 
“we ure doing it simply on the basis of > 
the parents' desire. Parents often do not | 
know the educational or psychological i 
needs of their children therefore they al- 
ways push their children to do things." 

“It is customary to have a foreign 1, 
language in any educational system lx- r- 
cause it is very useful. What we should } 
emphasize in our teaching of foreign 
language is the reading skill: we need to 
write and understand. 

“But we must remember that English it 
a foreign language and will continue lobe 
one." says Dr. Mukattash. 

Dr. Mukattash believes that every 
nation carries out its language planning 
according to psychological, economical 
social needs of the country. This language 
planning should give prominence lo the p 
mother tongue, as the meuns of commum ^ 
cations and us the menift of instruction ; 

“ livery country which respects itsw f 
lnnguage and heritage uses its language a* | 
medium or instruction in schools, w I 
said.“lt's a sad situation that most w»j 
countries don’t use standard 
language as means ol instruction- 


Universities 
win honours 

Three American universities 
noured recently for their contrlbul i 
to US Department of Agriculture ■ « 
forts to help people In other count 
Those honoured were i 

— The University of Arizona, For w 
on an extensive agricultural assist 
project in Portugal. 

— The University of Georgia, tor « 
trlbutlons to the US Govern^ 5 
International training programs d «». 

— Colorado State University, 
loping a low-cost extrusion coos i/.uj 
helping developing countries us 
new technology to produce fooo 
plcmcnts to reduce hunger and m* 
trltion among children. 

“All of the recipients bavc mad«^ ( 
standing contributions t° JUS e» “ ( 

overseas development and agrx« f 
cooperation with other naM® 0 ** 
a US Department of Agrl cu l , » lrt . 
sentaUve. 

Meanwhile, the University j» (l ) 
fornla Is offering an ex Jf h i|T de- 

_.l t — 4hat airs 0UDU 6 ... 


scientific forum that J,! jssn** 
bates among experts on tecnm ur jy 
affecting public health lf ihe or- 

whlch It hopes will help to put 
dinary citizen's mind n ii.*r ** 

. Prominent scientists and |D 
perts discuss rtbat scientists * , nlcl [ 
do not know about cr 11 !r* HnI j 
Issue; such as ii if P®^ fiT ... 
cal advances. ; i./ ^ilfor# 1 ' 

According to University ' forfl® 
professor Arthur Kanlrow r j eDl j > i 
! director -and member of » P wep^ 
I science task fqrci, the public.;" ^tD 
confused — even frlghtcaeu 
scientists disagree on Iroporwo -^g) 
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a gift of language 


By Kathy Kakish 

Star SiafC Writer 

BEINU A diplomat’s wife 
gives one the fantastic 
chance to travel and meet dif- 
ferent people, but it can be 
very frustrating for a career 
oriented woman, because she 
will be always ending up at 
square one, according to An- 
gela Sabri, whose husband 
Riyad was a career diplomat 
with the Jordanian foreign 
service. 


Yet U seems that Angela has 
managed to maintain her own 
career wherever she found her- 
self. She has taught English as a 
foreign language from America 
to Pakistan, and all parts in be- 
tween. 

Originally from Ireland. An- 
gela began her first career in 
London as a social worker. 
While working in this field, she 
attended night courses in social 
work at London University. But a 
degree had to be postponed Tor 
several years as she met and 
married Riyad in 1 9 59. 

A few years later, when she 
came to Jordan with her hus- 
band. she found no difficulty in 
picking up spoken Arabic, 
thanks lo her mother-in-law. 
"We stayed at my mother-in- 
law’s home for two years, and 
because my husband was very 
busy. I was more or less on my 
own with his family. The family 
was such fun to be with that 1 
had a great desire lo bocomc part 
of it. My mother- in- law taught 
me as much as she could, and 
whenever visitors came by. she 
would rephrase what they were 
saying in tho simple vocabulary 1 
had picked up." says Angela. 

To fill up her lime. Angola 
gave one summer course in Eng- 
lish at the University of Jordan 
along with a variety or private 
'Basons. Her dream of obtaining 
“university degree was fulfilled 
when her husband was posted to 
Heiru l in the late sixties. 

The American University of 
BflKut (AUB) recognised the 
credits she had London, and she 
wnl on to finish the -rest of the 
;5J ulr ® me ufr- Angela realized 
mat the most natural field to 
,E c,al1 j® in was education, as 
orL • a,rcatJ y developed a 
?PoJt- int ^ est in lhal rj eld while 
leaching English in Jordan. 

Once she obtained her gradu- 

hlr h® 8 ?®* she wenl on I® sit f<> r 
„ “■’toma in teaching English 

it n.. ° re,8 “ Iar >8uage. * 1 1 found 

hS- 8 V ,lable lha * 1 look the 

side of education af- 
cal throu 8h the practi- 

ce of it.- comments An- 


Embassy fire 


lha siting my thesis when 
non k? an embass y Jn'-Leba- 
b9SSfl V 2?> rilt down and the am- 
the secnnH 88 “ lia ? tl y injured. As 
ay hiiSH? 5 lai1 in the embassy, 
what hl and over * saving 
«m^ssv and moved the 

I was lnt0 our home. So 
ImeSn„ wr,t r In ! “The Reading 
EnfllKh- i 0f t w Arflb Students in 
hoSe h Jl the room of the 

emb^sv^/i e ?? y husband ran the 
^4VlS. * room." 


•he AUn S‘ eVefi that ;he was at 


OfS War* 

‘IslpS 


After she received her masters 
degree in 1 9 7 1 . Angela taught in 
Beirut for two years. When she 
returned to Jordan, she taught at 
the Community School in Am- 
man, but only for a short period 
of time, for her husband was 
posted lo Washington DC. Her 
degree enabled her to get a 
teaching job nt the Catholic Un- 
iversity in Washington where 
she taught the special English 
courses assigned for the foreign 
undergraduates. Angela was 
then recommended by a friend to 
apply for a federally funded 
project to teach Vietnamese and 
other Far Eastern children who 
were adopted by numerous Am- 
erican families during the mid- 
seventies. 

Vietnamese 

“1 enjoyed the two years I 


spent teaching (hose highschool 
at Fairfax County." 


students 



Angela Sabri 

comments Angela. “What really 


surprised me was that they had 
such boautifu) handwriting, but 


waa very 
~ asr tea- 1 


they could not speak English. 1 
did my host to bring all the Eng- 
lish thoy knew down to Ihoir 
tongues so (hat thoy could ac- 
tually use it in speech.” 

“Because any language in- 
cludes the culture of the people 
who speak it, my previous work 
as a social worker came into use 
us I introduced them to the Am- 
erican culture." adds Angela. To 
do this, she included numerous 
field trips in her programme. 
She would leach her students the 
needed vocabulary and work it 
out with them before taking a 
trip. Afterwards, back lo class, 
they would have a discussion and 
then would be asked to do writ- 
ten assignments. 

Another time Angela taught a 
group of Saudi Arabian police of- 
ficers who were attending the 
Police College In Washington. 

‘ ' Naturally I had to introduce 
them to things that Americans 
and Europeans take for granted, 
like Elisabeth Taylor and MacDo- 
nalds," says Angela, laughing. 

It was in Pakistan, later on, 

that Angela ■<* * ' *2S s h 3f e U 
was to be an ambassador s wile- 

Due to the many diplomatic du 
ties assigned to her, Angel* <“ d 
not Sh. But she remained 
Close in touch with edjgf 1 "? 
she was an active member of tn 
Parents Teachers A ss ^£5 
( PTA) at tbeintsrnaticinelsehorf 

.of Islamabad where her _ two 
daughters ; Salma and Hanann 
were enrolled. She was one of 
the mothers who always vciun- 
teered to chaperone Held trips 
for the teenaged students. / v , 

When the American embassy 
there was burnt down. a « d 
high school teachers aUhe Aj* 
erican School were' 

AnS a and ' other eonWrdfd 

mothers took 


hands and taught classes at their 
own homes. 


Charity work 


Angela was also actively in- 
volved in charity work in Pakis- 
tan. She chaired the Friends of 
All Pakistani Women's Associa- 
tion, which did much for women 
and raised funds lhal helped to 
cover the construction of a high 
school for girls. 

Back in Jordan for the time 
being, now that her husband is 
retired, Angela is giving a pre- 
requisite English language 
course for graduate students 
working on their translation di- 
plomas at the University of Jor- 
dan. 

Although she has been in and 
out of Jordan over the years. An- 
gela has not lost touch with the 
educational developments in the 
country, some of which she is 
not very happy about. 

“My teaching experience, as 
well as what I was (aught at 
AUB. shows me that one should 
not try to have the students run 
before they can walk, and I think 
that the curriculum given to 
students here is too hard in the 
sense lhal (hey are taught the hi- 
gher levels of English grammar 
before being given the basics 
step by step." she says. An ex- 
ample of this is that students are 
given the past perfect and 
present perfect tenses before 
they have had the chance to 
grasp the simple past or the sim- 
ple present. 

Frustration level 


She also believes that English 
should be taught, especially at 
the Tavyjihi level, as the GCE — 
purely as language. "It would be 
better to concentrate on langu- 
age, and leave literature aside to 
those who intend to specialise In 
it In the future, for you cannot 
study literature without having 
an excellent knowledge of the 
language," she says. 

Angela does not mean lhal the 
curriculum should be too easy. 
But, she says “a basic principle 
of education is to teach below the 
level of frustration, but not in a 
way that makes the subject un- 
challanging." 

Angela finds her hobby — 
video taping — quite useful for 
dasswork. especially for her 
students at the University of Jor- 
dan. She has taped materia! 
ranging from radio debates to 
Queen Elizabeth's Christmas 
speeches. This enables the 
students to hear how native Eng- 
lish speakers use the language. 

Angela also lias been encourag- 
ing several field trip take her 
students to discussions in Eng- 
lish. “They really do enjoy these 
discussions and usually are en- 
thusiastic to talk about them 
during the next class meeting,’’ 
she says. 

But Angela says if being a wife 
of a diplomat Is demanding, yet 
exciting, being a diplomat’s 
child Is another story, especially 
where education is concerned. 

“I was too idealistic in believ- 
ing that our children should re- 
main with., us wherever we 
went.’’ she says. “I was utterly 
shocked when I met diplomats 
. who sent their young children to 
■ Warding . schools, f thought ,11 
was quite selfish of them. I real- 
ize now the wisdom in doing such 
a thing, ftrf my daughters have 
had an awful time, especially 
during their teenage years, when 
they were moved from-oqe place. 

1 lo another 'ajnd from one school, to 








Happy days, 


it’s February! 


THE WORST is over. All the children have done their mid- 
term exams, for belter or for worse. Those taking the first 
half of their tests for the government secondary school certi- 
ficates — the tawjihi — have suffered through all that agony 
and Irauma. And now wc are in February, which roughly 
translated front its Arabic name means satisfied' or 're- 
pleted*. 

The winter months are I>:ccmber. January and February, 
named respectively Kb noon Awal — the first charcoal bra- 
zier. refenng to the source of heating that was traditionally 
used here, (hen Kanoon Thani — the second brazier and fin- 
ally Shbat — meaning that the cold had. for the most part, 
ended. 


These months are again subdivided by two specific lime 
periods; the arbaeenia — forty days of the most severe cold, 
starting on the shortest day of the year. December 23rd and 
running through January. That is followed by the khumsecnia 
— fifty days of more moderate cold. The spring starts. But 
February has another significance. 

The popular Arabic singer, Sabah, once described a raucous 
group as 'making more noise than a lot of cals is February'. 
Unless you live on the top of a very tall building you must be 
aware of her inference Tor the feline mating season is getting 
underway. 


As the toms stake out their territories and furry couples 
sing out their mutual passions through the daylight hours, 
then stationing themselves directly under your bedroom win- 
dow during the crisply starlit nights, you may wonder where 
you enn get a pair of earplugs. Check the pharmacies. Many 
of them are supplied with these items. 

As this annoyance abates, you (hen notice that cute little 
cat you have befriended is dally beginning to more and more 
resemble a soccer ball on four less. Now what?? 

Cardboard cartons are not easy lo come by so if you have 
one on band, be sure lo keep an eye on it so that it doesn't gel 
misplaced. That, with a generous supply or clean rags will 
furnish Kilty with a nest for. her young. Show her this arran- 
gement several times prior to her confinement and she will 
probably go right to it when her time comes. 

“What are we going lo do with all these kittens?' ' might be 
your next concern. Who do you Bive them to when all of Am- 
man is generously populated with cals to begin with. Your 
friends know that lo get a pet only necessitates that you pul 
out a little food In the garden on a regular basis and a volun- 
teer will immediately appear. Think of It this way... 


Your cat didn't need your help or advice to start this project 
and' she doesn't have to hove it to complete her job. 


When her offspring are big enough and weaning lime has 
arrived, she will take care of the matter. My cat lakes her 
progeny on a walk and comes back three days later... alone. 
Not lo worry. Kilty knows best. Like I said, the worst is over. 


Would you believe it? 


A COUPLE who became instant millionaires when a US bank 
sent (hem one million dollars by mistake have been sentenced 
to 20 years in jail for fraud. Manila Regional Court Judge 
Eutropio Migrino found Melchor Javier and his wife Victoria 
guilty or fraud beyond reasonable doubt for refusing to return 
the money, remitted to them because of a computer errors'. 


POWDERED gecko and toad, with a dose of strychnine, is 
curing a serious blood vessel disease that has troubled the 
Chinese people for 2,000 years, the China Daily reported. It 
said that since 1979, the remedy has cured 87ft of 30,000 
patients treated, and saved 95 of 97 patients from the operat- 
ing table in cases where amputation was required. 


CO lyl MUTER trains in southern England were thrown Into 
chaos by a signalman who walked off the job because he could 
not stand mice inhl? si gnat box. Trevor Hock ham, 29, set all 
signals to red on the Havant to Brighton line and trudged 
25km home in protest. A British Rail spokesman said ser- 
vices took I 2 hours to return to normal. 


ERiyiELITA Tuban and her five children returned to Manila 
from a week's holiday to find i 


that thieves. had stolen not pnly 
all their possessions but . their two- storey house as well. Po- 
lice ;said a group of; men seen taking the house apart told curi- : 
ous ' neighbours . the .Tutsans Were moving from northwest 
Manila and taking 1 the. house With them! 
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Mrs. Backbiter 


By Ahmad AJ-Anani 

I WANT to talk to you today about 
Mrs. Backbiter of Western Amman. 
But let me first give you a short Intro- 
duction to her unfortunate husband. 

He was a meek dwarfish man, the 
stodgiest food consumer In our neigh- 
bourhood. The gentleman, I bet, could 
not exceed five feet in height. He ac- 
tually confided to me later, that his 
stay In his mother's womb was only 
seven months. Hence came his dwar- 
fishness and a deep sense of inferiority 
which expressed Itself In a very passive 
and retiring mood. 

Later on, when I had the chance to 
know him better, I found out that the 
man was harmless to any human being. 



“She's so narrow minded she 
can look through a keyhole with 
both eyes at once. *' 


He gave the impression that he only 
spoke with his eyes and features. He 
hated mingling with people and did not 
welcome chances of new acquaintances. 

But 1 came to know later on that few 
people could be more helpful by deeds 
than himself. Those who knew him 
closely maintained highest respect for 
(he man's benevolence. He detested to 
listen to any words said about him re- 
gardless of their substance. His hatred 
to be praised was matched only by his 
silent abhorcnce of bad reports on him. 

But 1 have no doubt though that what 
lie suffered from most was the ever- 
shocking contrast between him and 
Mrs. Backbiter. He shunned to appear 
in public close to her. She looked like 
an ancient tower and was at least two 
metres tall. But her length was neutra- 
lized by her awfully bulky size. 

Nothing in her giant shape was more 
*2 « tongue. I wish I had the 
ability or the patience to try to describe 
her diversified talents. The best oppor- 
tunity for a display of her capabilities 
was Men she fell in with a neighbour 
lady who was diicc b close friend of 
hers. She would rush out curses with 
the speed of bullets from a shotgun. 
The echoes of her screams attracted all 


Idling neighbours. For that woman was 
endlessly able to Invent fresh ways of 
cursing and abusing. 

She would attribute all kinds of evil 
to her adversaries In a wav that showed 
amazing talents for gathering informa- 
tion. Mrs. Backbiter deplored, for ex- 
ample, the haughty behaviour of her 
neighbour Mrs. Woodcutter on the 
grounds that the salary of the latter’s 
husband did not exceed two hundred di- 
nars and one hundred and seventy five 
fils. 

As I was doomed to live for nine 
months In a modest flat In that neigh- 
bourhood ! became frightened when I 
heard Mrs. Backbiter quoting the sala- 
ries of sonic neighbouring officials 
with deadly precision. 

When Backbiter broke with Mrs. 
Hltmi Ismail she shouted at her, “A 
. . . Ha. . . I see. . . You are boastful of 
your husband's salary... I What else 
could you boast of ... We arc aware 
that except for the travel increments it 
would never go above 200 pounds; but 
wjiat would one say about his director, 
Mr. Hussain who facilitated for him 
two successive European Journeys, 
that, besides the fares, saved him some 
nlnetyone pounds and five hundred 
fifty fils? 

I do not conceal from anybody that I 
was really Intrigued by the accuracy of 
(hat woman* s knowledge of other peo- 
ple* s private affairs. What was behind 
that care to know the fragments of a dl 
nar that each salaried man received In 
that neighbourhood? And, more worry- 
ing was the fact that Mrs. Backbiter 
was not the only human being who 
cared to be informed In this way. It Is 
really an appalling habit that is most 
unfortunately deeply rooted in our Jor- 
danian soul. 

If you had had the occasion that I 
nave had, to see through the contami- 
nated Inner being of Mrs. Backbiter, 
you would appreciate why her poor hus- 
band always kept at a distance from 

SLOT'S# camo home U(c at 

night. Their children were born In the 
short time span when he still main- 
tained hope that he might prevail on 
her to stop her awful habit of poking 
her nose deep into the most private af- 
fnirs of others. 

During my stay at the nei 


I heard KW, fii SStESTEt 
she hared nobody and she abhored noth 
Ing more than backbiting. After that 
usual prologue she would start narrat- 

ot hers ^at she had come to know about 

I have always noticed that there are 
more Messrs. Backbiter and more Ma- 
dames Backbiter in Jordan than the 

Wh?i lr £f be J2. int « rcsls m «y require. 
What docs this phenomenon denote? 

What ! challenges? What way Is there to 
remedy public conscience? I hope to try 
and answer these questions In a later 
article. 



Blink rate 
clue to 

sion 

* 

Measurements of blink rate may give a 
clue to the progress, of psychiatric 111 - 
ncss, according to . Dr. John Mackln- 
*nd his colleagues at Birmingham 
University In the English Midlands. 

As part of a programme pf invest iga l 
Ing hon- verbal factors It was quicklv 
realised that the rate at Which patients 
uljhk was strongly related to their men- 
tal state: 

Depressed patients were found 
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Does charity kill the initiative of (hose who receive it? 


Minister of Foreign Affairs Taker Masrl offers Natloaal Day congratulations to Indian Ambassador 
Pyare Lai Santoahl and Mrs Santoshi and First Secretary Ashok Kumar and Mrs Mlana Kuhmr 

Indians celebrate their 


The high cost of charity day 

Bv John Mnilobv ■licml Tli.. i l.j i W 


By John Madeley 

A SHARP attack on the kind or charily 
dispensed by Mother Teresa and other 
charitable organisations in Calcutta has 
been made in a church- sponsored report 
on charily. H 

Mother Teresa’s Sisters of Charily have 
won the world s praise Tor their efforts to 
help the poor, diseased and homeless in u 

cl y „H Wher u l ™ re . lhnn a million people 
spend each night in the open air. 

An Albanian- bom nun. Mother Teresa 
vjs awarded the Nobel Prize for Peace in 

; , . cril,c,sm of her activities has 
rarely been voiced. 

Butjhe report. 'The Cost of Chuiriv* 
«nri e f» lh J-„ Ch u ril y il . 1 Calcutta. -Sums 

and even kills the initiative of those who 
receive it. docs not touch anv of 
problems of the poor and widens the gap 
between giver and receiver.* * p 

The author. Anjaii Sen. began research- 

Kj''" 1 ’ 71 *■“! oMhc 

ixpaitment or Community Organisation 
cilia ^ Re,ief Service ' il S 

and*.£ n ^ r f search ncared completion - 
^ n d J h ® controversial nature of her fin- 
d " 8 f dear - she was ordered hy 

the cathedral to stop the project. She r.-- 
fused Her Department of Community Or- 
ganisation was closed down. 

r»J. he r8| ? orl llas *>«n completed and or- 
cha S rh V Un 'in“ t ' '"«> it realtor 
receiver. r ° r 8 iver 

nlSiSSPiS °- Cr 4 °“° v °l |lnlar v orga- 
m sat ions and. numerous welfare nm 

grammes snys Sen: massive anS or£- 


nised. The giving of charity has touched 
hundreds of thousands'. I 

Churily receivers live on pavements or | 
in slums. If given cash they generally T 
receive less than I 2 rupees a week. Man) l 
also receive clothing and food — wliirt 
they might sell if they don't need it. Tit 
receivers also give charily — often shar- 
ing their food even if they do not hate 
enough themselves. 


• Indian Ambassador to Jordan 
Pyare Lai Santoshi and Mrs San- 
toshl were kept busy last Thurs- 
day evening when what seemed 
lika all of Amman came to offer 
congratulations on India's 
national day. 


Heading the guests were Mill- 

Son alleges that charities only try to X-Masrt ^Mimster^o? Social 
solve the superficial problems of the : Svel 0 nm E ni Aha„i «=?L * 

poor. I heir talk- p.ohle.'ns are not f 

Many of the receivers thought that then j Youth and Antiquities Abdullah 

basic problems would I v solved if they hit • '«*■»**»-* * 

employment. Others wanted shelter and 
better health facilities. 

Why then were the handouts aceepKtf 
asks Sen. * I he answer is that the poor be: 
came dependent on charity. They pa) * 
high price for accepting charity — most® 
it fnices them to forvo their 
freedom 

The repent is caieful not to single cut 
Mother Teresa and her sisters, or ant 
other organisation, feu particular critic- 
ism. Indeed, il pays tribute to the out- 
standing dedication ol charity givers. 

' In giving charity* says Sen. 'one has to 
keep very long and irregular hours ** 
have i i regular eating and sleeping ti®*- 
About 7 () per cent of the givers were will- 
ing to spend long hours even if th e,f 
health was affected.' 

What then is the unswer? Sen speak* 
some givers who are also involved 
working for social justice, it is hope 
that these people will set off sparks t* 1 * 
will lead to blazing fire.' 

(Observer News Service* 


to 


Where a 


By Bob Qufaro 

A JJ -year-old unemployed labourer Is liv- 
ing in the street in Sao Paulo, Brazil's 
largest city, beside his hand- written sign 
saying: I II swap my kidney for a job.’ 

fid ina Ido Gomes de Oliveira, a bache- 
rr ‘Vpk'his Asperate .step after the sort 
of futile job bunt that is increasingly 'com- 
mon Tor the millions of Brazilians who 
roam Hie country looking Tor work, j 

Unable to rind a job in'his native city of 

f R hi C ! e H. m Braz , ]| s north-east, he joined 
the endless .trek of northerners to the in- 
dustrial cities of the south.- 



is worth a job 


Sao Paulo ' ‘ hI and h i lched rides ba <* io 
Ac, He arnved penniless 

ifiPs 

while living on & <2^ 5,a "’ 

^ I* sniall ads in ^‘“o'^mo^ 
sale asTr^nia bavc A1 ofrer ed retinas for treatment chey'got from the gam 
advert^ n 0 r P " Although legal, such recruited them and taken them by I° rr *i 
?a«d ^ £' n r 8 ehS-fl„fe,. of f ici ».''y <W ^Project 


Farmers and construction bosses rec 
workers, usually through labour aU c 
known contempt unuslv as gnu* l <••;»* ■ 
Recently 12 workers (four af 
women and ranging in age from -4 . 

arrived at the rural trade union 
lets at Correntina in the back lands a>. . 
hip state, having walked 3t) miles witno 
food 


have a Higher blink rate (ban normal 
subject;*. The difference was highly 


In Sao Pqulo, ,the Government sorting 
ceritre Tor migrants sent hlin;to a plants* 
non in . Math Grosso;: nearly 1.QOO miles, 
to Uie vyesl,/There. Oliveira says! lie wds 

™P e to work from 4 a. m. to $ p. in: each ■ 
being gsed like sla * , he; Af£-ro£ I : 

night, he evaded the larme^ qyerse^s on- 


raged &srefiUn^"i. omc,ally distoUi c project run b * 11 

However on the country, forestailon company 


, • ..t . - -v _ ... 1 1. mi nu uigniy 

significant — -26 blinks per mlnute'for 
pallents as compared »1ih-ji steady rate 
of ,15 «|p. the controls. • 

■■ • tAfterj 14 days ■ of r tre 
ra fes In depressive <|ecreasea sugnity 
and by 28 days had almost returned to 
Kormal fovels. ! ... fLJ*5)' 


Br ^ ± W&B 5JR& SraSiS: 

r- no .public :donor scheme exists 
; h „ e ; e JL a .. c !»"*«i»u: market i> kidneys : 


and relinks for Ifilisplant patients* 
an 0 J^L h r dlime ?" tK < ; P'ant; 
ecbnwicallV,l^ ^ i^?f O* 


Plant pine 
without, 
cover 


r.Md and ha'inaJJ 

- torrential: 


SfMrt and Mayor of Amman 
Abdnirauf Al-Rawabdeh. 

The Ministry of Foreign Af- 
! ^f s - was a * so represented by 
. Chief of . Protocol Tarlq Madi, 
Political Department Director 
Hlsham Al-Shawa, Asia Depart- 
ment Director Assen Qutelshat 
and Consular Department Direc- 
tor Walld Durrah. 

Two former government min- 
All Al-Suheimat and 
' J*' Awnl Al-Masrl were also 
gjsent along with Dr Bassam Al- 
Jttet, economic adviser to His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Abdul Raz- 
.;5‘j General Director 
Hhe PLO Political Department- 

hew J I V rsday mor ning mem- 
niiiii i Mr Amman’s Indian com- 
iosethPr h r d lh f chance lo Set 

^tioi? tk ® ess ^orn:,a, ceIe ’ 
Amta™ gathered at the 

ft n S ad0r s . r .«idence to enjoy 
Snfflj !P? c,al ,ndian refresh- 

getting tnV 0 take the chance of 
w ung t0 k uow one another. 

D»?dha S B ^i al *L Uest was ***■ J »- 

anic f ' a molor mech- 

aroundS Ind i* who is an 
Mr tl ,hB world lour by bicycle. 

KanyakumaH in 
Sou,h 

har dv traveller is obviously a 

Q0 ‘ ^ a hwrl E ****** 
P«ct to hp haiv . He does not ex - 
ary |qc 7 home until Janu- 
• 7 fly then he should 


nave s "ouia 

, Europe and^h*^ 1 ?’ Turke Y ftnd 
and taken mem o> (f . . be in Lq 8 f , IS a a ° Planning to 
by the Bandeiranie r* r OI^^pApgcies in time for the 

• been met wtnf f ‘ Mr * Sateesh has 
tality on S! j trcmendous hospi- 

■ ****** to « Urne / 50 far - ln 
- 8 18 enjoying 


peddihig' 


. seedlings; in hh- ,b,,, 7 :U , . . .... 

it so much as a bit f 1 “SAc’ .***Pll« frnm iu e ^i°ying some 

— tlieir hc(ids.- Worst still. JL-ij r °4d with t hl ,l ^ e ardou rs of thi 
paid llie workers nothing and |j? Anira hiSi . °°®Pliments of the 

to the company was fruitless because. ^ 
in nearly ull sqdh cases, it . maintain^ 
could oqly d?al- with the agent- , . -..Ag. 

• When thd WoVkers held a nwetia^lP . ^ 
mand thbfr i mortey. ihe gato threat^^ 


• • 




dor Richard Gate was hosting a 
gathering of Australia Day and 
many guests had either come 
from India's national day recep- 
tion. or were going on there 
later. 

The Australian reception also 
produced a good turn out of ar- 
chaeologists as Dr Timothy Potts 
and his team are back at Pella for 
another spnsnn 

Unfortunately, when the Fri- 
ends of Archaeology lead their 
field trip to Pella oil I 7 Febru- 
ary, one well-known Australian 
archaeology buff will have to 
miss the trip. Australian Charge 
d' Affaires Victoria Klagsmlli 
who joined numerous field trips 
during her two years hero, will 
have rejoined husband Don and 
daughters Katie and Alex in Can- 
berra and will be waiting to see 
where late and the foreign af- 
fairs department will taken them 
next. 


• “No registration, no invita- 
tion’* was the British Embassy's 
message to the British Ladies of 
Amman's monlhly meeting on I 
February. The embassy is pre- 
paring for Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth's visit lo Jordan in late 
March. Not discreet blackmail of 


•■1 


thing as wellfas the importance 
possessing Jewelry among Arab 
women. He also explained the 
significance of coloured beads. 
Did you know that blue ones are 
worn to keep away the evil eye, 
white ones are to bring milk for a 
nursing mother and Lo encourage 
fertility and yellow prevents 
jaundice? 

Born in Jerusalem in 1904. 
Abu-George only went into the 
antique business after his re- 
tirement as he doesn't believe 
that retirement dictates sitting at 
home. 

Aside from his interest in an- 
ues. Abu-George loves man. 
believe in humanity, and 1 
would like Lo see brotherhood 
among men.” he states with 
conviction. 

Meanwhile. British Ladies 
committee chairwoman Mrs. Pat 
Bailey and the British Ladies are 
preparing for a change in leader- 
ship as new elections are due to 
take place next month. 

Talk of a fashion show is in 
the air, and plans are under way 
for their annnal May Fair. 
Remember lost year's bash In the 
grounds of the ambassador's re- 
sidence? If you do, no doubt you 
will be back for more and this 
year’s charitable event promises 
to be just as exciting and suc- 
cessful. 


people 


\}s 




Invitationism 

1 KNOW it's been said many times, Hie re's no such thing as a 
free lunch. But given the usual stoic of my finances and my 
luck of culinary ability. 1 II settle for anything evun approxi- 
mately luncheon freedom. In fact. I never pass up a chance to 
get a meal at so mu body clse's expense — no matter whai I 
have to do in return. But I try never to appear too eager — 
it's rude to impose yourself on other people. Besides, they 
might decide to retract an invitation if you are loo interested. 

I have developed these principles into a courtier- like an of 
invitiitionisni. (Some people may reply that this art was deve- 
loped many years, even centuries, ago — but I arrived at .my 
own style independently, and I'm proud of the refinements 
I've introduced.) Consider, for instance, the following ex- 
change between myself and a colleague: 

The subject arose during a general discussion of whether 
and where we should hold our next office celebration. My col- 
league. one of the more eusy- going and libera] ones among 
us. threw out a sort of open invitation: “Why don't you all 
just come over to my place? We ll have whatever you like!” 

“When exactly did you have in mind?” was the immediate 
response that came to the tip of my longue. However, with a 
great deaJ of self-control I managed to bite il back, and 
twisted it intoi “ Wh-Why. we shouldn't like to be any sort of 
a burden on you... are you quite sure it’s all right?” This. 1 
reckoned, was the right way to approach the hors d'oeuvres. 

“Of course it’s all right,” came the reply. “You pick a 
time!” 

That was as delicious to my ears as the best French onion 
soup. “But really, why, should you be the first? Let me host 
you to a luncheon at my home first. . . ” I hoped lo remove all 
shadow of a doubt with this feint. 

Now came the entree. “Don't be ridiculous! Why are you 
making such a big deal of this? It’s no trouble at all. Let’s 
make it next Sunday evening. ' ’ 

For some reason, at the mention of a date I became slightly 
nervous. But I wasn't going to pass up this chance. Just to 
make sure, I added a bit or salad; “Well, my good friend, 
let’s not make it too much of a big occasion. If your’ re really 
determined to be the host this lime, why don’t we keep it a 
small affair — a light supper, some drinks and all that. Keep 
it simple.” 

“No, no. I insist! It’s not difficulty at all for us, we have a 
big kitchen at home. How about a mansaf?” 

My knees became weak. It was almost time for dessert. 
“We are most grateful to you, my dear colleague, for your 
magnificent generosity,” 1 said. “Bui are you absolutely sure 
that It’s not any difficulty? We can change the date, arrange 
it for another time, or anything.” It hurt to say those words, 
but I felt they needed to be said. ’ ‘ We just don’t want lo be 
any sorl of an imposition.” 

“All right, that’s It! You've made such a bother about the 
whole thing. I’m not interested any more! Forget it.” 

Well, sometimes it doesn't work. 

My stomach grumbled disappointedly. You really blew it 
this time,” it told me. “Next time, let me do the talking!” 


Friends of Archaeology 


its own spot 
; diplomacy” on 
Over qi the. 


Abu-George Sajegh 

course,' but if. they don't, have 
your name and address Hoiy they 
invite you to a reception tor tier 
Majesty? 

The father of antique collect 

ing in Jordan. Abu- Gear ge^Say- 


AT THEIR annual general meet- 
ing on 23 January, the Friends 
of Archaeology were happy to be 
able to describe 1 983 as a record 
year. It produced a record num- 
ber of members, of field trips 
and even of cash in the bank! 
May 1984 bring even more re- 
cords. 

It is starting well with a field 
trip to Paleolithic — Neolithic 
sites in the Qasr Tuba and Azraq 
areas and to Qasr Tuba itself on 
Eriday 10 February. This is an 
early start, 7.00 am and high 
clearence vehicles are p must. 

This will be followed by a trip 
to Pella on Friday 17 February. 
Dr. Timothy Potts and his team 
have been making some interest- 
ing finds and Pella is a treasure 
in itself at this; time of year. De- 
parture time is a more ci- 
vilized 8.30 am. 

.,;-.uAijr^e for SImI? 


For JD 185 you will get air- 
fare. transfers, tours, guides, 
full board etc. BUT they need to 
know about numbers soon, so if 
you are interested call 812589 
as soon as possible. 

Lectures 

For those staying close Lo 
home. Mr Jeremy Black, Assis- 
tant Director of the British Insti- 
tute in Iraq mil be giving a lec- 
ture at the British Council on 
“Recent Archaeological Deve- 
lopments in Iraq.” The date will 
be announced later in the Star. 

On 27 February Professor Ba- 
sil Hennessy will give a lecture 
on “A Reconsideration, of the 
Amman Airport Late Bronze 
Temple” at the British Council at 
7.00 pm. 


ACOR Is offering an intriguing 
.course, on “Stone Tool Techn- 
ology’ ’ starling 7 February and 
continuing until 27 March. Dr. 
Donald Henry, NEH Fellow at 
ACOR will be teaching the 
course which will consist of 
short lectures followed by a va- 
riety of exercises, including the 
making of stone tools. For fur- 
ther information call 814917 

And if you really want to get 
'into archaeology’ — ACOR su- 
spects that it has an Iron Age 
Tower on its hands at the new 
building site near Jordan Univ- 
ersity. Cheric Lenzen will be 
directing excavation at the site 
from 1-18 February and needs 
volunteers either ‘on site* or for 
washing, drawing and regis- 
tering pottery. Call 819452 or 
8 1 49 1 7 for further information. 


fhe Friends are hoping to or* 
ganlze a week long trip to the Si- 
' ‘ ‘'21 February and 


ingin nai from 6-2 i February and 

egh, was sues 1 speaker (W : j nc j U ding trips .to St. Catherine's 

nesday s m e etl "® ^ d : andSbarro el Sheikh and a day of ., 
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Pianist transcends his doubt 


i i‘ 


I '! 





• “Wizard of the double oc- 
taves' ' Martin Berk of sky pays a 
return visit to Amman this week 
to play at two performances, to- 
night and tomorrow evening at 
the Royal Cultural Centre. Re- 
nowned for his dangerous vir- 
tuoso playing, he has been hailed 
by critics as a “firebrand" who 
th udders, nay roars, storms 
groans and stomps his way 
through the masterpieces of 
nineteenth century romanlic mu- 
sic in the old “fire and brim- 
stone" style. 

If readers find this all a little 
daunting take heart for away 
from his piano Martin is a quiet 
controlled person who speaks 
eloquently and humourously 
about this life music. 

He Is a man whose strength of 

pe ! s £ nn,ity has soen him trough 
a dehf hinting motor accident that 
affected the mobility of his right 
arm and forged him as an artist 
who must go his own way. 

He is a man who rejected the 
dry academic music life of the 
Vienna Academy in favour of 
motorbiking around the Austrian 
mountains gaining and relieving 
the inspirations of his predccess- 
ors and he is a man who is not 
afraid to call the last fifty years 
, l v e twentieth century a musi- 
cal dark age that experiments en- 
alessly and goes nowhere. He 
also questions the artistic valid- 
ity of piano competitions, which 
he calls piano Olympics, for pro- 
ducing “cool precise safe" mu- 
sicians who fall to excite their 
audiences because their reliabil- 
ity. 

If Martin hasn’t taken every 
chance in the book to lift his au- 
dience out their everyday world 
into a special experience and 
isn t drained and exhausted after 
his performance, he feels he 
hasn t done a concert. 


keepers house that stands on 
lands end, fifty miles outside 
Rekjavik. It is a tailor made set- 
ting for a brooding romantic na- 
ture, isolated, remote, overlook- 
ing stormy, icy seas. 

Iceland, a land of short day- 
light hours and with long winters 
may seem a strange settling 
ground for an American who has 
lived his life in New York, Paris 
and Vienna but it has become 
both an emotional and spiritual 
home. The Icelanders, number- ■ 
ing 230,000, are a highly liter- 
ate and cultured people who pu- 
blish more books per capita than 
any other country. It boasts fifty 
to sixty music schools, a full 
.symphony orchestra and opera 
company, a thriving ground in 
which to teach and perform. 

U was also Ihe scene of a pro- 
found mystical experience which 
Martin maintains has improved 
his technical conlrol and in- 
creased the beauty of his play- 
ing. He had. earlier in his life, 
jin “out of tho body" exper- 
ience, doubts about which were 
not dispelled until he arrived in 
Iceland where such experiences 
are considered common place 
and are accepted. During a per- 
formance in a concert hall in 
Akureyri he had a similar sensa- 
tion. during which part of him- 
self was transported to the room 
of his deceased father in law a 
well known Talth healer, while 
his other self carried on playing 
a Beethoven sonata. 


works. She interprets philoso- 
phical ideas of man's quest for 
happiness through dance in a 
series of stylistic and symbolic 
geometric gestures that pose 
questions and possible answers, 
and while on stage tries to trans- 
cend herself to become the object 
of her creation. 



■ He is attracted by musical 
Everesls, by the unapproachable 
qnd so it is to the nineteenth 
Jentury he turns and to the musi- 
cs 1 giants of that age, Liszt and 
Brahms, who wrote and played 
.music from the world of the im- 
possible. He was hypnotised by 
Liszt s B minor sonata on first 
hearing. He considers it the 
greatest piano piece ever written 
and was filled with a “burning 
mania" to learn it. 

Such passionate metaphors 
reveal a man who is as much a 
romantic as the music he por- 
trays and who tries to convert 
h s romantic dreams into reality 
Living in Iceland with his Icelan- 
dic wife, he is in the process of 
renovating an old lighthouse 


Such astral experiences, his 
skepticism of which Iceland has 
helped to quell have added new 
dimensions to his work and 
meaning to his life. 

Martin Berkofsky Is famed too 
as a musical sleuth having un- 
covered by accident valuable mu- 
sical originals and their accom- 
panying stories of piracy and dis- 
putes. Apqrl from his serious 
side and activities, Martin is not 
adverse to including some musi- 
cal jokes in his programme much 
to the delight of his audiences 
and Amman audiences will get 
the chance lo hear Gottschalk's 
virtuoso versions or Yankee 
Doodle Hail Columbia and Star 
Spangled Banner. 


ElphJe Borland 

With her unusual programme 
which has no precedent in 
France although it may sport in- 
fluences of dance masters such 
as Bejart and Cunningham, she 
has travelled to 25 countries, but 
says she is no longer interested 
ih working alone. She says she 
never feels alone when perform- 
ing or creating but apart from 
the fear of repetition she says 
choreographic interest lies only 
with working with other dancers 
and hopes in the future to form 
her own troupe. 


• Visiting dancer Elphle Dorland 
is another artist with a vision 
and the strength of personality to 
realise it. At 22 she left the 
Paris Opera company where she 
was principal dancer and, shun- 
ning the security of a company, 
embarked on a solo career, 

CFGfltine and TNAr f Arming 



If your interests are more of a 
literary kind, the French Cultu- 
ral Centre is the place to visit 
this week. On Monday 6 Febru- 
ary at 6.00 pm, under the pa- 
tronage of Minister of Informa- 
tion Leila Sharaf, noted Alger- 
ian writer Alcha Lemsine will be 
discussing her latest work "the 
Ordeal of Voices: Arab Women 
Speak \ The organizers of the 
event are hoping that a good au- 
dience wili come along and con- 
tribute to a lively debate on this 
most pertinent of topics. 

• « • • • 

• An American press delegation 
arrived in Jordan on Wednesday 
from Syria on a short two day 
orientation visit. 

The 25 press men, among 
them Mr. Ife-ad Knicker Bockcr, 
Washington correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor, 


Concert 


caii A^t/a^rkofd[yf ^ re<:i,8lS by fc ***«* 

Sltura7cemr n e PH * y 3 FebrUary 81 8 00 pm al 

Conference / Debate 

T* 1 .® ***** Cultural Centre presents a conference/ dphma 
with Algerian writer Madame Aisha Lemsine /debatc 

Monday 6 February at 6.00 pm. 

Films 

The French Cultural Centre presents “Le Sauvaae" a !<J 7 i 

cIrhe b r ]'ne Je ^„:uve RaPP£neaU ' S ‘ 8rrin8 YveS ^ nta " d - 

Thursday 2 and Saturday 4 February at 7.30 pm. 

“J 96 . 2 fi,m by Pierre Etaix. starring 
Pierre Etaix, France Arnel and Laurence Ligneres. 

Tuesday 7 February at 8.00 pm. 

The Goethe Institute presents "Gute Relse, a 1982 film. 

Wednesday 8 Februaiy at 8.00 pm. 

The American Centre presents 8 8 Airplane" (I l/2hours). an 

vel^Bti^^cSiwt^. 88 ** 1 ' fi,mS featUri " 8 “ P,anel0ad of 

Wednesday 8 February at 8.00 pm 
Thursday 9 February at 7.00 pm. 

Sunday 12 February at 8.00 pm 

Exhibitions 

Massag es?* an Mhibiti °" of reproductions 
touw?” 8 81 tbe Royal CuItural Centre. Until Thursday » Fe- 

d ° a St’h'lnVe™ eihi “- 

Continues throughout February. 

Archaeology Course 
C^ re of Oriental Research course in "Stone 

pho-.’fiSiTk S&M3X. 1 Febri,ary at 


Mr. Peter Al Intend, Chief corre- 
spondent or the Washington 
Times and Jeff Price of the Balti- 
more Sun, have already met with 
the members of the World Af- 
fairs Council yesterday, and 
hoped to m’eet with Dr. Abdul 
Salam Al Majall, the President 
ot the Jordan University 
Thursday. 


on 


• .Undersecretary at the Ministry 
of Information Peter Salah is 

mm i an afler re P rese nt- 
jng Jordan at a get together of 

karta mat, ° n Minislers *n Ja- 

The five day conference which 

tnS? together representatives 

^ fh «; a,,J s ned slates came up 
with several recommendations to 

improve the state of informmion 



Peter Salah 


To advertise in this space 
call 667177, 8, 9. 

The Jerusalem Star 
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WINING OUT 


and exchange Ihrou- 

fi p u/ 11,,rd World with 
the Western nations. 
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Coma and ta$<eoWr 

* SHIsti Kab*b 

* Adana Kebab 

* Dunnr Kabab 
* -Fresh Fish _ „ ‘ _ , ' ■ 

TOKethtrwtthavfldevarfetyof . 

TujiilshmeteanlatHer.delifalus ‘ 

•• Circle, JabalJAmman 

* opp. Sou RocU Hofei J ■ L - j 

Lor Reservations jlcjcjl'i 

L-‘j. A . 
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When in Aqaba don't miss the 

Samirainfe 3&es:taurwt 

Fresh Fish From The Guir 
‘ European Cm i sine . 

S Oriental pelicades ' 

Amman S‘rW‘ 1 . ; Aqaba leh 5505 . 
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This week, Malek Saket sent Star Kids this picture of “Superman arid his 
spaceship." Malek is seven years old and attends the National Orthodox 
School, very well-done Malek 


Loyalty 


Omar, the generous man who used to give up all the money he had 
to the poor and the needy, became a poor man too especially after 
his wife fell sick. He decided then to go to the city to work and 
make more money in order to pay for the medical expenses on his 
wife, 

By Hamdan Al llaj 

Star Stuff Writer 

Omar passed most of the day riding "Yea," replied Omar, 
ms donkey and seeking for unfamiliar “What do you waul, stranger?" said 
Places. The city he was going to was the guard. 

JJJ te grange to him. It was evening “I would like to 
when he reached the boundaries of Omar said calmly. 

CToiin 1 of ^.i£L;W ih f City ! The guard turned away, but Omar 

him and touched ^ r 8 h hm 0l !3 « ur 8 ed him t0 !ead hira to the palace ’ 

face and his 8 dnn kiv h rw? fen At that moment, the Sultan happened 
ignore their ° J l ? to pass by with his men. He over- 
going untS ° r 5 n i d ke J t h 0n heard Omar’s request, and beckoned 

ssiirs; vsi * which 8 him to «■ towards Mm - 

The men saw Omar, and were an- “Who are you, and what do you 
noyed to see a newcomer amongst want?" asked the Sultan. 

E m tA T £? n 0mar realized that there “ I am Omar, a stranger to this part 
something strange in the 0 fthe country. I have heard about the 
wjy ana was curious to find out what ^ luctyou have at your palace and I 
thftvlii , a PP r °ached the men, but t0 help the princess, for her suf- 
au got up and each went on his fering has touched me. I am willing to 

4 see her on any condition you may 

tente* to find out what was rzr .. 
ma2 8 ??' found an old bearded s 

Ht nJfr i n& ky the side of the road. The sultan was pleased to hear this, 
hadnri S- thc oid man why the men but he doubted that Omar could help 
the nirf ,n such an unusual way, but the princess, especially after all the 

pressed th 180 i * nored Omar. Omar doctors had failed to do so. 

the old mon n 81 *,^ t0 , the P° r i ^ wbere "i will take you to the princess, but if 

™r£ „M ^ y BOl r Jl° f h .u h l s !' you fail lo cure her, it may cost you 
tan old man said that the Sul- ‘u * h •• the Sultan. 

te 6 * 6 -* worried about his y° ur head ’ sald the bUlta 
ferine rli e P rinc ? ss . for she . was Qmar agreed . The two walked 
hid beSomJ 8 slran ge d ‘sease. She [irough the huge palace until they 
'tiatsheTO. l!f v “ 10 the P° ,nt reached a locked room. As the door 
one - ShtTh JtT}' *5 reco *”' ze any : was opened Omar a saw a very pretty 
anyone whn 5™ d cont,n u uous 'y a " d blt young woman, but her hair was not 
llt Vho»t„ “ e b ? r - "° d “ etor . comted and her dress was ripped. She 
shocked h/ 6 ^'1““!- 0m f r : was jumping up and down screaming 
k** Mmto as , ked tb * oId “ an t0 and scratching her face. As Omar ap- 
Wti veS palace - The; old man Droacl) ed her. she attacked him and 
Up andw! A B ' te " ed : and ©nee 'got L gan t0 bile him. Omar at once 
. r * ■' 3 : | backed away, regretting that be of; 

ar °und the city until f ere{ i to cure the princess, for she 
Proacbe'd of guards: He ap-. seemed to be beyond the point of be- 

!*Jp ®e? ,k - m ' ‘‘Can yon iag cure d. 

you n Dlnn j . i «!. 


li e guards 5 stran 8er?’ asked one of' : to ^ continued pext week 














A South African marsh mongoose. 

What is a mongoose? 

WE CALL it mongoose to-day, but the ancient Egyp- 
tians, who thought It a sacred animal, called It the 
Ichneumon. If we look for It In the old pictures of 
Egypt, we must- think of a creature like a long weasel; 
its hair looks speckled; its nose is short and the ears 
small; the legs are short, and the feet have five toes; 
and all mongooses have long, straight claws. 

The mongoose Is still found in Africa, but it is best 
known In India. There It is found in every part, from 
north to south; it can be found In hedgerows, on banks 
of streams and In groves of trees, but not In the deqse 
forests. Its chief value to human beings is due to Its 
taste In food. It has, Indeed, a very big appetite, and 
It likes best rats and mice and lizards, eggs and in- 
sects, but especially snakes. One traveller tells how he 
found inside one mongoose c *a quail, small wasps’ 
nest, a lizard, a number of Insects and part of a 
custard- apple.' ’ It Is a very fierce little creature. It Is 
always ready to fight a snake. 

When the snake darts at It, it pounces upon Its head 
and bites It at the back of the neck, usually severing 
the spine. Because It is so wonderfully quick, It 
usually escapes from the bite of the snake. But fierce 
as It is to the snakes, It Is easily tamed and makes au 
affectionate pet. 
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Petra Bank Jordan rally offers unexperienced competitors 
better chance to challenge the professionals 


By Jihad Saqr 

Special i« The Sim 


AMMAN (Star) — The 1984 rally season 
starts on Friday with the Petra Bank Jor- 
dan rally, li is organized by the Royal Au- 
tomobile Club- In all. 39 cars will be 
vicing Tor positions. 

Seventy per cent of the drivers, all Jor- 
danians, a new generation of rally drivers 
are competing for the first time. Among 
the newcomers is His Royal Highness 
Prince Abdullah who will be driving an 
Opel Ascona 400. Prince Abdullah hopes 
to win in the newcomers' category to cele- 
brate his 22nd Birthday which fell five 
days earlier. 

Zooming on roods in the vicinity or Am- 
man the race will cover 2 1 0 kms 
with nearly 70 km of special 
stages. The competitor with the least 
aggregate time in the special stages will lie 
declared winner. The rally consists of two 
symctric laps. (See map) 

Five of the seven special stages will be 
on asphalt roads. 1 * We want the newcom- 
ers to know whaL rallying is, with the 
least expenses," explained Mr. Ghnssan 
Asfour, a member or the organizing com- 
mittee of the rally, "it is a simple rally 
for the beginners and a preparation for 
them towards the Jordan International 
rally next July," he added. 


The competing cars have been, divided 
into four groups: 


Group 1 cars with engine capacity up ro 
1300cc 


Group 2 cars with engine capacity be- 
tween 1 300- 1 600cc 


Group J cars with engine capacity be- 
tween 1600-2000 cc 


Group 4 cars with engine capacity over 
2000cc. 


Besides individual prizes for the win- 
ners in these groups, the first three driv- 
ers in the "experienced" and "newcom- 
ers" categories will be awarded trophies. 

George Haddad who will be driving a 
Toyota Corolla is one of the favourites to 
win the cup in the ‘experienced* category. 


MONTE CARLO RALLY 

Spectator killed 
as car skids 


into crowd 


MONTE- CARLO: One person was killed, 
two others seriously injured and a compe- 
titor hurt after a doable accident op the 
third special 'stage of the Monte Carlo 
Rally last week. 


An Audi Qnattro BO, driven by French- 
man Gay Cfaaaseuil, skidded Into a group 
of spectators on the 39 km trial at St Jean 
eu Roy a ns In the Vercors south of Greno- 
ble and. first reports Indicated at least one 
death nnd two serious Injuries., 

Chasseuil, who wad able to continue In 
the competition, was racing , over the 
; trlc^y.tripl- stage. 

, The accident followed minutes after 
French husband had wife team Brigitte 
and Jeaa-Paul Ayoe In k Porsche crashed 
Cut of the rally on the same stage.. i .-> . 


. First reports sajid that one: of the crew 
bad been nurt hut there were no further 
details immediately available. . - j. . 

Organisers Immediately stopped the 
age to allow ambulances thonib to teud to 
.the Injured . apd : later decided- to cancel fit 
Completely^ 1 ' ! ' . . ' 1 ; ,!• 


✓ \ '' ) i-.i 
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Haddad came third in Iasi year's Jordan George Haddad: "High acceleration cars will have the advantage*' 
International Rally. Commenting on Fn- 
day's event, he said well prepared cars 
like Volkswagen GTI and Renault 5 Turbo 
may carry the day. "The special stages on 
flic asphalt roads are an advantage for the 


well accelerated cars", he said. 


But Nabil Dirani. another experienced 
driver has a different view. He said "the 
tough special stages will compensate those 
drivers who wilt lose lime on the asphalt 
stages". 


Dirani said he will drive a Renault 
Turbo 5 prepared specially for asphalt 
roads with a good acceleration which can 
reach lOQkph within 6.9 seconds. Both 
Haddad and Dirani agree there will be 
many surprises from the newcomers on 
Friday. 



George Rizk is most favoured to win the 
newcomers category. He has little exper- 
ience from local rallies held in Lebanon. 
Rizk hopes it will rain on Friday. "Wet 
roads either asphalt or laterite reduce the 
difference between the experienced driv- 
ers and newcomers", lie said. 
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Nabil Dirani: Second seeded 


( Photos by Hassan Ibrahim) 


Al-Hajri becomes king of the Mid East 


By Star Staff Writer 


DOHA, Qatar — Gulf Rally champion 
Sa'eed Al-Hajri confirmed the fact that 


Sa'eed Al-Hajri confirmed the fact that 
he Is the rally king of the Middle Hast 
when he won the Qatar International 
Rally last Friday in his new Porsche 9 1 1 
SR. With this victory , Hajri is leading in 
both the Middle East rally and the Gulf 
rally ahead of United Arab Emirates’ Ab- 
dullah Omar. Things went on perfectly for 
the ice- nerve Qatari driver while luck 
eluded his rivals. 


Jim Mcrae, the former British open 
champion was knocked out by a broken 
piston in his Ope) Manta 400 two kilome- 
tres in the second stage. Abdullah Omar 
who was in the lead until the fourth stage 
fell out of rally when the rear side wheel 
of his new turbo charged Toyota Celica 
flew off as he braked at the end of the st- 
age. . 

UAE's Mohammed Bin Sulayem driving 
an Opel Manta 400 Game second, 1 0 min- 
utes behind Al-Hajri. He was followed by 
Marlboro team's . He was followed by 
Suleiman Khurasi of Oman who competed 
for Marlboro team. . 



Al- Hajri’ a Porsche in action 


Overall standings are: 


10. MOHAMEDTOKI 


Al Hajri, assisted by his British navig-, 
ator John Spiller praised the Rothmans' 
280 bhp Pprsoche car saying. "It is 'a 
very good par. It Was. a tongh rally, but 


very good par. It Was. a tough rally, but , 
the car stood up td everything that was ;■ 
asked .of It". Two punctures one oh each ‘ 
jday were only to be expected,': 

! Only^ seventeen but of the 30 cars that 
1 entered the competition could reaCh the 
I finishing point; i , 


Middle East Rally 
■ Challenge 
(after four legs) . 


Gulf Rally Challenge 
(three legs) 




(4.4*. 


Kharusi 


l.SAEED AL-HAJRI . 
■2. ABDULLAH OMAR 
3: MOHAMMED BIN 
‘ SULAYEM , ■ 

■4, MICHEL SALEH 
5. CHRIS WALLES 
TONY CONNOLLY 

7. PAUL CONNOLLY : 

8 . SULEIMAN KHARUSI 

9. WAHID ALOUFY 


Ptoints 1. SAEED AL-HAJRI 
84 2. ABDULLAH OMAR 
61 3, MOHAMMED BIN 
: *. SULAYEM 
42 , 4'. MICHEL SALEH 
3« 5. CHRIS WALLES ^ 

29 6. TONY GEORGIOlJ . 
13 7. PAUL CONNOLLY 
23 8J SULEIMAN KHARUSI 
22 9, WAHTOAL-OUFY \- 
, 2.1 1. 10, MOHAMEDTOKI. 
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By Henry Arnold 


Week commencing 2nd February, 1984 




CAPRICORN — December 2 1st to January 19th 

This is a week during which you could give a lot of 
happiness to a very close person around vou. There could 
be a slight atmosphere owing to your being late for a date 
with a member of the opposite sex. but it will not last, 
and affairs will soon be running very smoothly again. A 
friend may be a little jealous of your recent success 
where work is concerned. You should not allow this to 
worry you in any way. 


AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 18th 

Where your personal life is concerned, vou can afford 
! to rely on your instincts. so go ahead, and have a very 
successful and happy lime. Try to show your capacity for 
mastering a very tricky situation at work. Your handling 
of a difficult colleague will win you congratulations. 
Where romantic affairs are concerned, you could find 
that an independent altitude would be good tactics in a 
romantic attachment. 


PISCES — February 1 9th to March 20th 1 

L — Vou will receive some good news from a financial point \ 

W jr 'Tf-r ^ Of view, and a friend may give you some information 

} wll * ch could prove of considerable assistance. You would 1 
a 1x1 weI1 aclvised lo spend your evenings quietly with your 
J&Z JA closest friends during this coming week. Small changes 
in your work which may prove to be very satisfactory can 
be expected. You will not be sorry if you go out of your 
way to visit an older relative at the weekend. 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

Where work is concerned, you can expect only aver- 
ngc conditions, but there should be some very exciting 
news concerning a near relative of yours. If you are 
thinking of a change at work or home, do weigh all the 
facts very carefully. Remember the separation from 
friends it would involve. You will find that social life 
should be looking up. and one especially interesting invi- 
tation will be delivered. 


TAURUS — April 2 1 st to May 20 th 

You would be well advised to keep a careful watch on 
your inclination to be too generous with your money this 
coining week, as you will need it yourself later for a spe- 
cial plan you have. Someone may be rather jealous of 
your recent success, but all will go smoothly if you keep 
quiet about it and don't boast. You will find that personal 
matters should now make good headway. 


GEMINI — May 21st to Jane 20tb 

You may have been worrying just a little more than was 
really nceessnry over someone dear to you. but tump 
will work but allrighi. If you concentrate on your work, 
tilings will be much more successful. • 

A colleague at business may try to interfere with a plan 
which you have in mind, but do not be pul ofr. xou 
should slick doggedly lo your own ideas. A chance to 
score off an old adversary will please you. 


Thursday 2 February 

Birthday Greetings to You. A secret ambition regarding 
your career wilt be realised during this coining year. All the 
hard work which you have been putting in. and thought unre- 
cognised. will now bear fruit. 

; Family affairs which have been giving you a lot of anxiety 
}M\ lately, will straighten out this year. A very gay and happy 
social event will bring you all together and ail the petty little 
jealousies of the past few months will disappear. 

If an oCfer to travel comes your way. you would be very well 
advised to seek the advice of someone in a more responsible 
position at your job. To go abroad just now could upset plans 
which are indicated for your success and future. 


Friflay 3 February 

t Birthday Greetings lo You. Where romance is concerned, 
for the eligible ones, you could find yourselves having shgn 
d'fficulty in deciding which or two people you like the best. 
Both appear to be very fond of you. but as they are completely 
| different, types, the choice may not be easy. For the ™ ar 

young children could bring great enjoyment lor yo ■ 

A trip to visit a friend or relative who is quite a distance 
away may have to be abandoned for the time being, but you 
should be able to make the journey fairly soon. 

your social lire is concerned, an 
n Previous year is indicated, and a new friendship could in 
Huence you considerably and in consequence, you could Una 
.^ourself moving in a completely different circle. 

Saturday 4 February 

Greetings to You. if this year starts off rather in- 
' r^nUy. do not be perturbed. The early months from npw 
laiir r ®Jber uneventful but you will make up for all this 
New r *1 a ^ ler J URe - Everything will begin to happen at once. 
hilhv'-2? nds al wc,rk ' home problems righted, and the possi- 
m ak L Dr a . Small windfall, and you could find that y° u 
.Ity fjjjjjj plahs which can really start to become real- 

you^W ,ri “ n ">' could arise 'to make a long Journey which; 

Jf Vt L Jdd in put orf !ln the past, and .this trip^oo d 
Ipr plb^sur ■ ul '* 1 : lo y°u even though it nnjy be primarily 



CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

By combining some old with something new in an orig- 
inal idea of yours, you should not only meet with suc- 
cess. but also much praise from a superior. In the social 
field, your company will be in great demand, and your 
popularity at ils highest, so go ahead and enjoy yourself. 

A close friend may seek your help and advice some time 
during this week, concerning a problem they have, but do 
bear in mind that you should not accept any responsibility. 


LEO — • July 22nd to August 21st 

An outside link-up could materialise promisingly, help- 
ing to make you feel easier all round. Emotionally, the 
indications are that extra happiness could come your way 
during this coming week, a loved one will be particularly 
attentive. Your opposite number has the lucky touch, and 
together, you should be able lo pul a private plan of yours 
mto action very successfully. In the social field, this 
should be quite a busy week for you. 


VIRGO August 22nd to September 21st 

Working hours should run pretty smoothly during this 
coming week, but you may find that your leisure time 
could be rather tempestuous, so do be tactful. A future 
social occasion could be the biggest topic of conversation 
this week, but do not allow it to interfere with necessary 
work. You should not worry quite so much about 
someone close lo you. for they arc very sensible and 
therefore know just what they are doing. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

By listening to the opinion of a member of the opposite 
sex who gives you good advice, you will find yourself in a 
much better position to deal with a problem. You should 
try to take the week as easily as possible, without ne- 
glecting work though, as your health may be just a little 
under par, although this is nothing serious. An important 
and pleasing development concerning someone very dear 
lo you. could occur during this week. 


SCORPIO — October 23rd to November 21st 

This should prove lo be quite a comfortable week for 
vou, with associates being much more co-operative and ^ 
friendly, than they have been For quite some time past. 
Where romance is concerned, you may feel inclined to 
play one person off against another, in a romantic direc- 
tion. You would be well advised to think very carefully 
about this first. There may be a little uncertainty over 
some plans you have concerning a social event. 


SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20th 

Someone who means a great deal to you. but whom you 
lost contact with, could get in touch with you this week. 
It seems very likely that you will be doing quite a lot of 
entertaining during (his coming week, and although (his 
may cause a slight upheaval, you will find that il should 
be worthwhile. In your working life, an innovation which 
you suggest to a superior could be adopted, and you 
should be prepared for changes. 


Monday 6 February 







Sunday 5 February 

Birthday Greetings lo You. 
Financially, a chance meeting 
with an old friend could pul 
you on the track of increasing 
cash just a liLtle. 

Where love affairs are 
concerned, for the single 
ones, a new whirlwind ro- 
mance could have you floating 
on air, and as long as you 
keep a level head, you will not 
find yourself coming down to. 
earth with a resounding 
thump. 

Friends and relatives may 
advise you against this asso* 
elation, but you may ignore 
their pleas, and luckily, the 
indications are that you will 
be correct. For married peo- 
ple. you could have one of 
your best years, with a much 
deeper, andelosw understand- 
ing from .your partner. , . lSj 

A chance of extra travel 
may come your way which 
Would be of- great interest to 
you. • • . 


Birthday Greetings to You. You could be asked to accom- 
pany a friend on a business trip, and therefore, whilst il 
proves lo be a very happy holiday for you, jl proves to be of 
financial benefit (o them. 

Financially, you should see a slight improvement towards 
the end of the summer, and there could be opportunities for 
advancement from then on. 

For you who arc eligible, an old friendship which has never 
been of a romantic kind, could develop into just that, and you 
may surprise yourself by your reactions towards this. 

Health appears to be O. K and in (he soclul field, you could 
find that a young person may have a tremendous influence on 
your lire and could attempt to Involve you in some charity 
work which cohld monopolise a good deal of your free time. 


Tuesday 7 February 

Birthday Greetings to You. You should find that most of Hie 
coming twelve months are progressive but al work or busi- 
ness. you should be able to niake tremendous strides, and at 
home you can really get down to making improvements all 
round. ‘ 

An offer of work Horn a completely unknown source could 
come your way too, but make certain that you really turn this 
inside out and upside down, and examine ail the prospects 
very carefully before making any move. 

Healthwise, you appear to have a good year, beyond the 
usual little everyday ailments that everyone "gets, for there is 
nothing serious. 

In the social field. Lhe year ahead is brighter than usual, 
due to the influence of some friends. 


Wednesday 8 February 

Birthday Greetings to You. This year, you should be able to 
finally get down to making a real effort to establish your so- 
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gher, and you can begin to make plans, based on this. 

At home, if you have improvements in mind, or even a 
change for the better, there is now no earthly reason why you 
should not inake a start on it. You are on to a lucky streak, so 
go ahedd. t ' ! 

P,9 r *be eligible ones, u whirlwind romance could leave you 
feeling somewhat let down, but you should have no regrets, 
for after this, q new romance based on a feeling of much 
greater 'mutual respect, should uomc your way. Married peo- 
ple should fi(id a great deal of happiness and pleasure from 
each, other £ company. 
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entertainment 

The cinema corner 

Hamdi’s sad, fruitful life 


ONI* 0! Arab cini* ma's creates L 
actor died last week after suffei - 
a heart attack in hi.\ house in 
Cairo. Arab film viewers will 
remember Imnd Haimlj as one of 
ine actors who participated in 
the making of the Arab tnovie in- 
dustry during the 1 940s and 
iUs. He accompanied the evolu- 
tion of the Egyptian cinema as it 
moved away from the Hollywood- 
type productions and into the 
more serious work of the laic fif- 
ties and early sixties. 

, Hamdi's professional life in 
the film industry lasted Tor over 
40 years. He worked with a 
number of Egypt’s greatest dim 
directors such as Kama! Tul- 

Ai aS ^ n -,’u Salal i Abu Sair ’ Yantai 
A! Sheikh and Henry Bnrakat. 

t ll f,. f,raL . fllm “The Black Mar- 
Tif 1 . f aUed commercially al- 
though Hamdi succeeded as an 
actor. But his second film “Al- 
ways In My Heart** brought in- 
s ant success to Hamdi and to 

^? lsr ' thc ‘ Production 
house that managed to gel itself 
out of deep financial troubles as 
a result of the film's success. 

And from that point onward ; 

fio i fler ' nakin « 150 films. t 
Hnmdi remained the number one < 
star on any producer's lists. His * 
™ st successful films put him, | 
and Arab cinema's first lady ] 



Hamdi with Mariam Fakhruldin In “Stronger the life” 


Faten Hamamah. on the top for 
most of the sixties. 

U was not until I 976 that the 
star had to give way to the new 
generation of movie actors. 
Hamdi suffered his second heart 
attack in that period and his ill- 
ness remained with him as he 
became frustrated over his isola- 
tion from the new wave of film 
makers. 

Another reason for his deep 
sadness was his private life 
Hamdi married four limes and 
each time the marriage ended 
with divorce. His first wife was 
a famous belly dancer, Houreih 
Mohammed, and the marriage 
lasted for seven months only. 


His second wife was the well- 
known singer and actress Sha- 
dia, but that marriage too suf- 
fered as a result of Hamdi’s un- 
settled life and ambitions. 

His fourth marriage lasted for 
12 years and was also with an 
actress, the now well-known Na- 
dia Al-Jundi. 

At the end Hamdi was old and 
alone. He smoked and drank 
heavily. He suffered minor heart 
attacks and at the end life be- 
came unbearable. Last week 
thousands walked at his funeral 
and Cairo burjed a giant who 
helped write the Egyptian 
cinema tradition. 
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Dealer North Love all 

Study the North -South cards and sec 
whether you think JNT is on against a 
diamond lead, Hast having opened One 
Diamond. Fast splays low on the lead 
of 10 and South wins with the King. 
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Eely ^ else expel express EX- 
PRESSLY eyre leer leper less laser 
lyre peer pelc press prey pyre reel 
rely repel reply seep seer seps sere 
sexer sleep sleepy slcy slype spree 

yelp. 


Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

10 ‘J whD - It, -Nin-ntr. 12. <8 he rot. 13, 

EASY SOLUTION 
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TARGET 

The 

Word Game 


How many words of Tour letters or 
more can you make from the letters 
shown here? In making a word, 
each letter may be used once only. 

Each word must contain the 
large letter, and there must be at 


There are eight tricks on lop, 
evidently. It may seem at first as 
though the fourth club will force an 
uncomfortable discard from the East 
hand. So it does, but South must be 
careful about the exact sequence of 
play. 

Suppose that declarer cashes three 
heart winners and four clubs. East can 
discard a diamond on the last club and 
will remain with live winners — Ace 
of spades, Jack of hearts, and three dia- 
monds. 

It is usually correct to cash the top 
winners when attempting any kind of 
squeeze play, but (his hand is rather 
strange, for South must refrain from 
cashing the Ace or hearts. The correct 
sequence is to cash two hearts, then 
four clubs, finishing in hand. South's 
last live cards arc three spades, two 
hearts and a diamond. East must keep a 
spade and two hearts, so must discard 
one diamond. 

South now exits with a low spade 
and makes (he last two tricks with Ace 
or hearts and King of spades. The play 
is logical, because South must assume 
that East holds the long hearts. 


This off-beat diagram is the ultimate 
test of your skill in dispatching a help- 
less opponent with (he fastest possible 
checkmate. The puzzle is simply to find 
(he minimum number of moves it takes 
White (to piny) to force male. 

It isn’t Loo hard to spot mates in ten 
or a dozen moves with a queen and 
rook, but (he real expert should be able 
to do it in under ten. 

Black makes reply moves with his 
lone king in the usual way. 
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least one nine-letter word in the list. 
No plurals; no foreign words; no 
proper names. TODAY’S TAR- 
GET: 23 words, good; 27 words, 
very good; 32 words, excellent. 
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Use the same diagram for either the Cryp- 
tic or the Easy puzzle. 



CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

AOR088 

9 Isn't swishing tho oans to set 
an example (6) 

ID Question I may answer (3) 

11 Oet the kid to pop back with 
the stuff (3) 

12 A phrase translated from the 
Himalayan (6) 

13 Making the rise I'U -put In 
for more darlsoxy (7) 

14 Maks for the Baa tern border 
(4) 

15 On whloh the duellists fought 
In the field? (fi-fl) 

17 Before the Pols freed the 
animal (B> 

IS Out open the buns to take 
bank to the bunk I7i 

19 A little bit fOT the dog {4} 

21 Holding In high repute, when 
there’s very short supply (€) 

24 Was still in some discomfort 
(6. 2, 7) 

27 A dog fish, and Continental 
(fl; 

29 What you did was turn one 

. twin boy against tire other (4) 

3D Having a liking for. mean to 
■wag the tali at (7) 

33 Ignore the Prl no ess’s title (6) 

35 leokle seriously, when you 
reach the oases (3, 2. 6j 

38 Has again out the beginning 
and end of the story (4) 

37 (Have a drink J net In humour 
somebody? (ffj 

38 iHoldlng the n6t back, turn 
again (€) 

40 ine coaches one puts on show 

41 grange, not having a mate 

42 the officer, rounding up 
the lost sailors (B> 


DOWN 

' SSSSffo x a .TT'- 

2 Lead from a street at the top 
of the arcade (4) 

3 Snarl up the not, going off to 
fish. (83 

4 (Dressed in ashes and saok- 
claUb (.7] 

8 Leave work (7, 4) 

G If I am. It's no thanks to 

r u l (lflj 

ring, you say, does have an 
Rtunotion (0> 

8 Cteaturo named due to a 
printer's error (flj 
10 ulhay enclose everything 
between the two points (B) 

18 The aoUUer cgLoun when one 
snubs tadm 0) 

20 As before, I am to enter first 
(*> 

22 Point the gentleman out In 
church (7) 

23 Ripe— ifor a rest? (A. 2, 4) 

25 Means variety, ra I go In with 


eagerness (1 
28 Once the an 


has a tree to 


crawl on, It will try ilOi 

28 Beer I cannot get In tills part 
of Spain (8l 

31 (Having a Job -to pour tea out 
for the deserter (1) 

32 With difficulty, masters the 
currants (7) 

34 The price for a daily, lor 
Instance, Is up (01 

35 ihe frozen leg I cooked the 
day after (S) 

89 Outline the river 14) 


BUSY PUZZLE 


9 Technologies! instru- 
ment (8) 

10 As wall (8) 

IT Soft powder (8) 

12 Meal course «f) 

13 Aquatic animal's 
limb <7) 


14 Oafl8h youths slang 

15 Worthwhile (10) 

17 Exaggerates (8) 

18 Strands C7-J 

19 Against H) 

21 Preoccupy morbidly 

?? kEBSTia!’' ,#l 

29 Beams (4) 

30 Rushed at (7) 

3? S3? ln Tflievera (81 
38 Sharp Incline r», G) 
38 Simple boftragfune 

37 Stoats (7) 

38 Surplus (6) 

40 Period before 
Ohristanes £fli 

41 Born (8) 

42 Exaggerate merits of 

191 


1 Local retail outlet 
10 . 4 ) 

2 Ooad (4) 

3 Gave evidence (8) 

4 Certain houses (?) 

8 Made concessions 
(lii) 

8 Began (7, 3j 

7 Toyed (8) 

8 Drinking- glasses iBj 
10 Nonsense (B) 

18 Sentiment i?i 
20 Indigent (6) 

22 Quite a few (7| 

23 Ulgbit meal (111 ) 

28 Building designers 
(• 10 ) 

28 Timidly (10) 

28 Echoes (8) 

31 Occurred (8) 

32 Tautness (7) 

34 Proseed (8) 

33 Because i(8> 

39 Barrel (4) 


SPORTING SAM . . . 


by Reg Wootton 
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